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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1866. 


PRINCESS HELENA. 


Tue British Throne is the glory of England, and 
the members of the Royal household are very 
dear to the great heart of the nation. Nor is 
this to be attributed to the proverbial love of the 
English for Royalty. Whatever influence that 
may have in the matter—and we will not venture 
to dispute such influence—there can be no doubt 
that the conduct of Royalty itself has been, and 
is, the mainspring. 
and happy the picture presented by the 
Royal household now contrasted with the 
Throne of bygone days, and many foreign 
Courts at the present time! Where, a 
few centuries ago, could be found a 
Reigning Family that could be held up as 
a pattern of the domestic virtues and 
bright conjugal happiness? Our Queen 
shines conspicuously in these relations. 
She has nobly shown how a Sovereign 
should rule—rule her household in ten- 
derness and purity, and her subjects in 
love; while the name of her honoured 
partner, the late lamented Prince Con- 
sort—‘* Albert the Good ’’—will live, as 
long as memory holds its place, in the 
affections of the nation. It is encouraging 
to know, too, that the children reflect the 
character of their Royal parents, growing 
up to make music in the heart and home 
where sorrow has pressed with a heavy 
hand. 

Princess Helena Augustus Victoria is 
the fifth child and third daughter of our 
beloved Queen. She was born on the 25th 
of May, 1846, and is therefore in her 21st 
year. She has ever held a foremost place 
alike in the affections of her family and 
the British people. A beautiful illustra- 
tion of this was given some months ago, 
when it was mentioned in Parliament by 
one of Her Majesty’s Ministers that our 
widowed Queen had experienced, in the 
tender and dutiful attentions of this 
daughter, one of the greatest sources of 
consolation during the heavy trials of her 
bereavement. 


It was with no ordinary interest, there- 
fore, that the announcement of Princess 
Helena’s approaching marriage was re- 
ceived in the early part of this year, and 
when preliminaries were actually settled 
and the auspicious hour drew near, the 
daughters of England were not slow to 
testify their esteem and sympathy. A few 
days preceding the marriage, a deputation 
of ladies waited upon Her Royal Highness 
at Windsor Castle, to present a Bible and 
an address. ‘The presentation was from 
‘many daughters of the United King- 
dom,” and the number of subscribers is 
said to have exceeded 8,000. England, as 
was right, supplied the largest portion ; 
next, strangely enough, came Ireland, 
followed by Scotland; then Wales, and 
finally India, Italy, New York, and even 
Constantinople. 


The Princess, in accepting the gift, gave 
the following reply :—‘* Accept my warm- 
est thanks for your beautiful present. It 
is most valuable to me in itself, but it is 
rendered still more so by the kind words 
with which you have accompanied it, and 
by the proof thus given that you, daughters, 
like myself, of our dear England, can 
appreciate the feelings which bind me to 
my native land and to my beloved mother, 
and can sympathise with the joy that fills 


How beautiful and peaceful | 


my heart to think that it will still be my happi- 
ness to live amongst you. ” 

The marriage ceremony took place in the 
private chapel of Windsor Castle, which had 
been elegantly fitted up for the occasion, on 
Thursday, July the 5th, of the present year, in 
the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, their 
Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
the members of the English Royal Family, and 
a select company of the aristocracy. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London 
and Winchester, and the Very Rey. the Dean of 
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Windsor, took part in the ceremony. Her Majesty 
—who was dressed in black, relieved with silver 
trimmings, and who wore a coronet—gave the 
Princess away. After the ceremony, the Princess, 
who appeared nearly moved to tears, turned 
round and affectionately embraced her mother. 

The husband of Princess Helena, Prince Fre- 
derick Christian Charles Augustus, is a younger 
son of the late Duke Christian Charles Frederick 
Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein (who ceded his 
duchy to Denmark), and brother to Prince Fre- 
derick Christian Augustus, the eldest son, whose 
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PORTRAIT OF pRINCESS HELENA. 


claims to the sovereignty of that duchy, as against 
the King of Denmark, were made the pretext of 
the late war on the part of the German Powers. 
Prince Christian, as the younger son is usually 
called, was born on the 22nd of January, 1831, 
his mother being Louisa Sophia, Countess of 
Danieskiold-Samsoe, a Danish lady, married, in 
1820, to the late Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The full name of the paternal family is Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, and its 
lineage is collateral with that of the reigning 
families of Denmark and Russia. Prince Chris- 
tian held, previously to his marriage, & 
captaincy in the 3rd Regiment of Prussian 
Uhlans of the Guard; and by the express 
order of the Queen the Prince had the 
title of Royal Highness conferred upon 
him, and was made a Major-General in 
the British army. 

Frogmore House was made their home 
—a mansion intimately associated with 
Royalty, for it was long the residence of 
the amiable Queen Adelaide. Frogmore 
ig e wily accessible from Windsor Castle. 

We regret that Prince Christian has ro; 
been over and above popular in England 
since his arrival; though we do not see 
any definite reason for this. It ig true 
certain sinister rumours concerning him 
have gained currency, more or less, but 
there does not appear to be any grounds 
for them. On his coming to England he 
was well received, and he has done no- 
thing, so far as we know, to forfeit the 
good esteem that was accorded lim. 

It must be a matter of satisfaction to 
their Royal mother to see her children 
one by one, as they advance in years, 
thus happily settled in life. Her own 
marriage was pre-eminently a union of 
hearts ; affection alone prompted it, and 
after years demonstrated how wise and 
felicitous was the choice. Her own ex- 
ample seems, happily, to have been fol- 
lowed, too, up to this time, by the members 
of her family. The influence of this silent 
teaching cannot, we feel sure, have been 
lost upon the British people. In this 
Jhard, cold phantasmagoria world, where 
hearts are so often bartered for gold or 
position, and expediency is pleaded for 
one knows not what of wrong, it is pleas- 
ing to have so worthy an exemplar at the 
helm of national affairs. Deeds tell more 
than words; and Englishmen, with all 
their faults, are not slow to recognise 
‘and admire, sometimes to follow, in the 
teeth of custom and gordid interests, whut 
is pure and noble and just when placeu 
before them in the practical teaching of a 
well-spent life, 

We would not let the opportunity pass 

without referring briefly to what seems to 
us the harsh manner in which ° certain 
English newspapers have commented on 
the retirement sought by the Queen since 
the death of the Prince Consort. Genuine 
sorrow is a holy thing, not to be ligitly 
spoken of or guaged ag one would guage 
a mere business matter. We think Her 
Majesty has evineed her true womanhiod 
and depth. of feeling by her conduct, and 
will be none the less dear because of it to 
her people, 
_ In conclusion, we shall be but express- 
ing the heart-felt desire of the whole 
British people, if we express a hope that 
the Royal pair, so happily united, may long 
be spared to enjoy the large measure of 
blessing that Providence has bestowed 
upon them. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Wetween Wawa ites. 


By Mrs. Octavius FREIRE OWEN. 


Avrwor oF ‘‘RaIs—ED TO THE PEERAGE,” ‘‘ HEROINES OF 
History,” &c, &. 


Adringley. 


with feminine work and children’s toys. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROGRESS. 


EREMY CHANCE’S first visit to Berkeley- 
square, recorded in our last chapter, was by 
no means the only one. His appearance on that 
evening was certainly not prepossessing. Although 
the stubble of his eyebrows had begun to sprout, 
he had been obliged to shave off the remaining 
whiskers for the sake of uniformity, and the 
result was a facial plain, the colour of mottled 
soap. From that extreme sensitiveness which 
we suppose, is inseparable from all true love- 
making, Jeremy surmised there was another 
Richmond in the field, and he immediately 
in his mind’s eye selected the tall footman as his 
rival, and the five-foot-four hated the six-foot- 
two, accordingly. 

Annette had been certainly not a little teazed 
by the exclusive flunkies, especially by the 
‘*oretendu,” for her smiles, who now looked 
down from his altitude upon Chance with a 
patronizing air, Which drove the latter frantic. 
But opposition is the zest of love to woman, and 
it decided the wilful Netty in countenancing her 
clerkly swain, so that he often had the honour 
of taking her for a Sunday walk. Mary Moggs 
had buried her friendship and jealousies in a 
country ‘‘ situation,” where her only chance of a 
flirtation was with the agricultural mind, as it is 
seen walking about with stolid features, in a 
smock frock, lounging over gate posts with a 
straw in its mouth, and watching a pig making 
circumfiexes with its tail, as the highest subject 
of contemplation. The exchange from London 
had been terrible to Mary at first, but by the 
harmonizing effects of a parish choir originated 
for the delectation of countrymen and maidens, 
and where each could be thoroughly independent 
and follow his own key-note ad libitum, she 
‘‘accepted the situation” as diplomatists say, 
and probably, in the strictest sense, came down 
into the ruck of married bucolic life. Meanwhile 
her mother, who liked Netty, often made little 
parties, and chaperoned the girlin her humble 
way, since even ladies’ maids require such luxu- 
ries, when the clerk made one of the trio. 

‘¢ My dear,” Mrs. Moggs would say, itis neces- 
sary young people should be seen about with 
older ones, ‘‘to lend,” as my late master ob 
served, ‘‘ respectability to the transaction ;” 
whereupon Netty would pout and reply, Mr. 
Chance was ‘old and ugly enough to be quite 
sufficient answer to anyone who made up stories 
about them.” 

“‘T wouldn’t be married to him, no, not for a 
necklace of diamonds as big as my lady’s! But 
it’s all that under-housemaid, who’s as jealous as 
a cat, and will have it I keepcompany with him; 
so I just go on, to put her on the wrong scent. 

As for Jeremy, times had changed with him a 
little, as also with his master. ‘he latter had 
gong to the bar, and having well conducted two 
or three important cases, was getting into prac- 
tice which promised future eminence. The very 
profession, a branch of which he had, of old, so 
bitterly repudiated, he appeared now to be ab- 
sorbed in, body and mind. He lived in the 
simplest manner, scarcely allowing himself 
sleep ; no business was too trivial; and when he 
ran his eye over a brief it generally happened, 
however desperate the case, it was taken up 
in such a masterly manner, that success to his 
client was the result. 

These changes naturally produced others, in 
which Chance participated. During the absence 
of the Arncliffe family from town, at intervals he 
was able to air the self-importance, which had 
grown upon him since his acquaintance with 
Annette, upon a couple of additional clerks whom 
the necessities of the practice obliged Mr. 
Fortescue to retain. The latter had always been 
a liberal man, though prudence had of late 
appeared to acquire power over him. Now, how- 
ever, as formerly, he was particularly reticent, 
and his increasing taciturnity whetted to greater 
sharpness, the desire of Jeremy to ascertain the 
real bearing of any subject, his principal seemed 
disposed to conceal. 

There were three things especially, which awoke 
his indomitable spirit, of inquisitiveness. One 
was why Mr. Fortescue should have dropped his 
first name of Harold altogether, and adopted 
merely his second of Henry, by which he was 
now always known. The next was what had be- 
come of the strange client, and here we must say 
that either her suffering or her beauty, cost poor 
Chance many a sleepless night, in his surmises of 
her present fate. Lastly, what did that monthly 
letter mean, which came so regularly, and was 
read always with closed doors, and the stern ‘* See 
that no one comes in,” as a kind of posteript to 
it. Was that from her? Hardly he should think, 
though he remembered overhearing some arrange- 
ment about writing. Altogether it was a “ queer 
business,” and, at this epoch of his life, Chance 
had but two worrles—a queer business, that is 
anything that puzzled his curiosity, and the 

thought of a tall flunkey ogling Annette, 

Thus passed a year or two. 


with a huge dog, whose gambols elicited shouts 


whisper to her, and the little one on her lap, 


you would an hour ago.” 


«‘ Lord Lovell he stood at his castle gate, 
A combing his milk-white steed ! 


I’m Ernest, and only 
You know I don’t 


“Cousin, don’t teaze. 
Lord Lovell to strangers. 
like it.” 

“Listen, Clarice; here’s the passage I spoke 
of. Be quiet, you young ruffian, while I read to 
your mamma.” ; ; 

“Tm not a young ruffian, cousin Paul; and if 
you can read, why. can’t you tell me something. 
You said your tongue ached, but that’s all stuff 
as long as you talk to mamma.” 

“ Silence, you little idiot,” and catching the 
boy round the waist, he held him lightly down, 
whilst he proceeded to read his extracs. After 
this, throwing his book away lazily, he looked 
up at Clarice’s face in dreamy silence. 


A handsome pair, that boy and man, Their 
features seemed cast somewhat in the same 
mould; the eyes, shaded with dark brows, were 
similar in colour; the chiselled profile, the 
exquisitely curved and full soft lips, almost iden- 
tical, yet how different the expression! In 
physical formation, too, what a contrast between 
the somewhat frail-looking child, through whose 
every fibre and motion, impetuosity leaped forth, 
so as to make one doubt whether the servant 
body, could carry its master soul, to manhood, 
and that stalwart, though graceful form, which 
half enfolded him in its embrace. 

“Well, now you’ve done all that, I suppose 
you can attend to me. I’ve got something to 
ask you, Paul. Get off, Carlo. I want to know 
why the old gateway over there in the park, is 
called the Baron’s Cross. I see 10 cross, and 
who was the Baron?” 

“T’ll tell you by-and-bye, not now; when you 
and I are alone.” ; 

“And why not now?” Clarice said, with a 
smile. ‘ I’ve often been on the point of asking 
the same question. Tell us about it. Baby will 
be very good ;” and she pressed the little golden 
head tenderly against her bosom. 

“Yes! yes! mamma, Mina dood—tell ’tory,” 
the child put in, and a fat little thumb went 
quietly between the rosy lips, as if the small 
damselgwere well acquainted with this phase of 
our earliest epicurean enjoyment, 

‘“‘ Well, the story’s not a long one, certainly, 
though I wonder my uncle has never told you.” 
Paul Deverell always called the earl his uncle, 
though such was not the exact relationship. 
“It’s a legend of the place and the family;” and 
half in abstraction he took up the lace which 
bordered Clarice’s.snowy muslin, and kept wind- 
ing it about his finger, while he continued— 

‘‘Years ago, an ancestor of yours and mine 
held a high place in this country, as Lord of the 
Marches. In the course of his duties he had to 
pass sentence on some rebels, which means, 
Ernest, doing what papa sometimes does ; only 
he sends bad men to prison, whereas this lord, 
who was the King’s vice-chamberlain, had to 
order people for execution. Well, one day he 
had—so the story goes—sentenced two sons of a 
widow to death. The mother cursed him 
in the open court, and prayed that her surviving 
boys might wash their hands in his blood,” 

‘‘ And did they do it ?” 

“They did. In the wild pass not far from 
here, his carriage was attacked, he was bar- 
barously slain, and the menace accomplished to 
the letter. To obstruct his passage, the assassins 
had blocked wp the gate. Afterwards, a cross 
was erected near the spot, and hence the name.” 

** What a horrible story. But, mamma,” and 
the boy ran to her, “do you think that is the 
same Gryffyd Lovel whose picture is 1n the great 
gallery ?”’ 

“A hard-featured man, with a scroll in his 
hand ?” ‘ 

“Precisely. Indeed it has been said that ever 
since, the Arncliffe family has never numbered 
above one male offspring, and as far as I re- 
member it is true. A boy alone, oF ® boy and 
girl, but never more sons than just to keep up 
the direct succession.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘ Mamma,” said the boy, presently, ‘‘ how is it 
that Mina is not all my sister?” 

“Because I am not your own mother, my 
darling,” she replied; “yet Ernest knows 
mamma loves him as well,” and a tender caress 
accompanied the words, the boy with loving con- 
fidence nestling to her side. : 

Somehow or other, Sir Paul did not like the 
grouping. She rose, gathering together the 
folds of her dress, and Paul, abandoning his 
slight hold of the hem, seemed to lose all that 
kept him lying there. 

“Are you going in?” he said. 

“Yes; the heat has put Mina to sleep.” 

‘Tt is too hot to do anything,” he Temarked, 
pettishly. att 

«T shall go and look again at the baron’s pic. 
ture,” said Ernest} and when she and the earl 


CHAPTER X. 


THE OLD TEMPTATION. 


A dreamy sound of waters, falling, ever falling, 

Voices of sweet Song-birds to each other calling; | 

Flowers all rainbow tinted, springing, ever springing, 

On the vagrant breezes richest perfume flinging. 

A perfect satisfaction, @ fulness of delight, 

A sense of gliding onW ard, through regions ever bright— 

All balm, all bloom, all beauty—tike some ambrosial 
clime— 

These are the signs that tell us, of glorious summer time. 
“ Bravo, Mr. Adams! He must have had this 

scene in his eye,” exclaimed Sir Paul Deyerell, 


and certainly nothing could be more appropriate 
to awake the poet’s fancy, than that morning at 


It was a glorious morning. Clarice, Lady Arn- 
cliffe, half reclined on a lowrustic bench Hho 

1e 
sun poured a flood of lustre upon the gables and 
turrets of the fine old house, and fell in flickering 
light, through the spreading branches upon the 
group beneath them, weaving a kind of photo- 
graphic tracery. Leaning against a mossy trunk, 
Clarice held in her arms a very young child just 
beginning to speak plainly. At her feet lay Sir 
Paul Deverell, an open book beside him, and 
near him a boy, of some seven or eight, frolicked 


of childish laughter. A slight and handsome 
lad, evidently impetuous and affectionate, for he 
rushed back madly ever and anon, to the great 
risk of Lady Arncliffe’s dress, to fondle and 


“Get up, Paul, and give me a ride. You said 


dow commanding the terrace and drive. 
Earl drove off, lifting for a moment his hat from 
his fine old head in recognition of Lady Arn- 
cliffe’s gesture, Deverell glanced at the clustering 
curls which fell upon the wife’s fair shoulders, 
and mentally compared them with her lord’s 
silver locks. 


from his reverie by asking the name of a picture 
which she appeared to notice for the first time. 


an earnest glance towards her—different to 
his manner generally and heretofore. 
married Sir Paul Deverell, and was sister to the 
last Lord Arncliffe.” 


Countess. 


other pair. It is really a curious thing. But 
there is no end to legends in the Arncliffe 
family. I should have frightened Ernest out of 
his wits if I had told him all!” 


great dining-room. Clarice knew that the pretty 
delicate, woman who was there depicted had died 
when he was born; so she asked no question in 
reference to the present generation, 


‘| ingly, ‘‘and then he will go and have his dinner.” 


passed through the gallery half-an-hour after- 
wards, Lady Arncliffe found the causins there, 


side by side. 


“Ts not Ardingley older than the Tudors?” 


said Clarice, after a little general talk. 
“Some part far older. 
tion was built in the reign of Henry VIII.” 


«‘ Judging by the absence of comfort in some 
of its details,’ Deverell chimed in, ‘‘I should 
fancy it belonged to Stephen, whose architecture 
was noted for thick walls, with cupboards for 
bedrooms, and no doors. Our ancestors, as Gray 


says, loved— 


“To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing ; 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that end in nothing.” 


“‘ My predecessors and myself,” said the earl, 
rather loftily, ‘‘ have -taken off the edge of the 
sarcasm; and as long as we can obtain the com- 
fort suitable to our times and our position, I 
am not anxious to destroy the fine old records of 
I plant the chesnut which grows 
quickly, and represents progress, but forbear to 


the past. 


tear down the ivy, which ties old walls together, 
with all their associations.” 

“Tt is very beautiful,” the young wife said— 
her eyes resting sympathetically upon her lord’s 
—‘*J love these old grey turrets! How many 
generations have walked beneath them! What 
cares, what wars, what separations they must 
have seen!” Her enthusiasm had carried her 
too far.” 

‘The question was of comfort, my dear Lady 
Arncliffe.” 

‘* Well, I find it comfortable enough.” 

Sir Paul bowed—that intimation could not be 
misunderstood. 

‘And I find it too comfortable,” said the earl, 
pressing his wife’s hand, and looking at her 
with extremest fondness; ‘‘every moment from 
you is a moment lost. Ah! Clarice!” 

“My lord, the carriage is waiting, and Mr. 
Dacres——” 

Had Mr. Dacres heard the anathema breathed 
but not spoken, he might not have been so well 
disposed to accompany the earl to the quarter 
sessions; but what happiness we do owe to 
silence, to be sure ! 

“You will not be long?” Clarice asked. 
Words depend upon manner; the first were 
anxious, the last scarcely wifely. There was 
duty, but no empressement about the tone; affec- 
tion, not solicitude. The ring of marriage is 
emblematical of eternity; it should join hearts 


for ever; 1 may join hearts which can love 
—never. 


During the interval, Sir Paul Deverell had 


been observing her. He noticed the leave-taking, 
as he had often done before, perhaps the Harl 
did too, for as he bade her adieu, he sighed. 


He approached Clarice, who stood at the win- 
As the 


He did not speak until Clarice roused him 


«That is my grandmother,” he said, with 


“* She 


«An only brother and sister?’ observed the 


«Yes. Lady Cornelia and the Earl are an- 


The portrait of the boy’s mother hung in the 


«firnest was an only one,” said Deverell, as 


if pursuing her thoughts; and the boy, hearing 
his name pronounced, turned from the picture 


of the Baron, which seemed to have greatly en- 
crossed his attention, and joined in the conver- 
sation. 

«What is written on this thing?” said he. 
The words are so small, Is it anything to do 
with the curse ?” 

‘«¢ My dear child,” said Lady Arncliffe, tenderly, 
drawing him towards her, ‘ you look very pale.” 
She had seated herself in a strait-backed chair, 
one of -those appendages to picture-galleries 
which are supposed to supply comfort by being 
endorsed by crimson velvet.” 

«J did not care for my dinner, and I ran 
away. Now tell me what those words are, and 
[ll go back to nurse directly; but I must know 
first.” Paul Deverell looked at the fair young 
face, so like his own, but he could have cheer- 
fully shaken the child at the moment. 

“Well, tell him,” said Lady Arpcliffe, smil- 


«How you spoil that child. You let him get 
quite tiresome. Send him away!” His man- 
ner was more than dictatorial; it was even harsh. 

The next moment his eyes dropped before her 
stately gaze. Ernest, with a half-defiant man- 
ner, turned to his step-mother. 

‘** Well, Mamma’”’ he returned lovingly, we'll 
try and make it out.” . 


In an instant, though with some confusion, 
Deverell recovered himself. ‘‘Oh! I ean tell 
you—it is merely a doggerel distich touching upon 
the legend I named this morning. Some silly 
progenitor of ours chose to annex it to the 
picture of the man who they say brought the 
curse of a fated progeny upon the heirs of Arn- 
cliffe. I daresay the old hag who invented the 
humbug was drowned as a witch.” But thus it 
runs :— 


But the greater por- 


confusion. 


again with the words of the prediction? 
Arncliffe, seeking to give the conversation a less 
unpleasant turn, 
From her lips they received an added meaning. 
All at once it flashed upon him— 


Yes! 
family, though there was no relationship between 
them! 


It was all as plain as noontide. 
bride, the earl and himself the two successive 
heirs. 
he would die ; it was decreed by fate ! 


question ? 


(Dec. 22, 1866. 


When of one brood but not one blood 
A bride and bridegroom join, 

And two successive heirs have woed 
Spouse from far sea-girt shrine, 
Then shall the curse annealed be 
And fall from stately Ardingley. 

‘There! you know as much about it as you 
did before,” said Clarice, who scarcely noticed 
the dogerel. Annette appeared at the end of the 
gallery as she spoke. 

‘‘Ts Lord Lovell here, my lady ? 

‘“Yes Annette, hére’s the truant. 
darling must go as he promised.” 

Deverell’s voice rang shrilly down the vaulted 
room :— 

“‘Oh! where are you hiding Lord Lovell she said, 

Oh! where are you hiding said she——” 

The boy turned furiously upon Sir Paul, and 
stamped his foot upon the floor. ‘You are 
always worrying me with that hateful song. 
One of these days I’ll change my name and be 
somebody else—I detest it!” 

‘*Hush, hush, my Ernest!” and the tender 
face was pressed against the child’s flushed 
cheek. She whispered to him for a minute, and 
drying @ proud tear or two, which he vainly tried 
to conceal, she sent him away with something 
like composure. 

“JT think,” said Lady Arncliffe gravely, when 
the boy was gone ‘‘it is extremely unkind of you 
to torment the child with that silly nonsense. 
I’ve told you before that it does him harm ; now 
he will be put out for hours.” She looked really 
vexed. 

‘‘How you love that child!” 

‘I do, but to teaze any child is wicked; you 
may plant the seeds of evil never to be erased, 
and no one but a bad or thoughtless man would 
doit. As for Ernest, I scarcely love my little 
Armine better. Am I not to him instead of his 
mother, poor darling?” 

‘* Pshaw ! His mother only, because his father’s 
wife. ve no great cause to love him. If it 


Now my 


were not for him, I might be ——.. I hate the 
brat.” 
“Sir Paul!” She looked aghast. He paced 


up and down moodily. 

“Tm sorry if I startled you. The Deverells are 
none too gentle sometimes ; but,” he exclaimed 
bitterly, ‘‘I’m giving you a worse idea of me 
than I deserve. I don’t remember giving utter- 
ance to such nonsense before.” 

To do young Deverell justice, he had never 
hitherto put the case as imagination now pre- 
sentedit. A kind of mirage was before his eyes, 
in which the earl’s grey hair, his boy’s frail look, 
and Clarice’s heavenly beauty mingled in wild 
When the earl died, and he was an 
oldman already, this boy, of whom Paul was 


just now very jealous, would be lord and master 
in that house. 
and would doubtless 
him, but he was delicate, and for years it had 
been said he never would live to be a man. 
might die. 


Clarice loved him as her own, 
sacrifice everything for 


He 


What !—the title fail? Yes; but then Paul 


Deverell would be heir to Ardingley ! 


Was it some mocking fiend that tempted him 
Lady 


herself read out the lines. 


When of one brood, but not one blood, 
A bride and bridegroom join— 


Clarice and he were members of one 


Well, then, again— 


And two successive heirs should woo 
Spouse from far sea-girt shrine. 


She was the 
Ernest was a nothing. It was evident 


We all know how strongly an impression comes 


upon the mind, when superstition aids it. 


The next words that passed his lips seemed to 


Clarice a little irrelevant. 


“You were born in the Island of Bourbon ?” 
“Yes!” She was startled, and blushed pain- 


fully. Did she also read the prophecy, and guess 
what was passing in his mind? 


‘“‘Lady Arnclitfe, will you pardon me one 
Did you marry my uncle for Hy 

He stopped abruptly. No! he could not risk 
her scorn by giving utterance to such insulting 
queries. 

She waited gravely for him to continue, but 
nothing more came. He had turned away, and 
was angrily beating his foot onthe ground. 

“Sir Paul! what is the matter with you to- 
day?” 

Her gentle tone quite unnerved him. 

‘* Clarice ! I don’t know what is come: to me! 
I feel as I never did before, and only you can 
console me. Oh! Clarice, why don’t you 
care for me, as you do for that boy?” 

He had sunk down beside her, half kneeling ; 
and before she could resent, or stop the move- 
ment, he had laid his head in her lap. 


(To be Continued.) 


EL 


THE ANGELS AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Oh, merry, in the olden days 

" Rang out the angels song ; 

And merry now We join their lays, 
And pass the joy along. 

They taught our fathers to rejoice, 
When rose the morning star ; 
And still we hear the angels’ voice 

Swell on us from afar. 


Sometimes, at dusk, we seem to hear 
Faint voices at the door ; 

Of those whose welcome once was dear, 
Whose footsteps come no more. 

But though we miss their loving face 
From its accustomed path ; 

For them we keep the angels’ place, 
Beside our Christmas hearth, 


Christian Wiiness, 


Dzc. 22, 1866.] 


Jevermione ; 
OR, 


LOVE, AND, HATE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows! 
OTHELLO. 


if was a circumstance not unnoticed by Her- 
mione, that Mr. Beaumont declined to pursue 
the man, whom both she and the child had seen 
in the vicinity of the lake, alleging that he should 
not like to leave Miss D’Arcy to return alone 
with her young charge to the hall, and also that 
this person whom they had seen might, if ill- 
disposed, not be without associates. 

This was perfectly true, and Hermione eould 
not conceal from herself that it might have been 
equally imprudent, either for Mr. Beaumont to 
have left her, with her young charge, to return 
unprotected to the hall, or himself to have faced 
alone, perhaps, two or three ruffians, prepared 
for the most atrocious violence. This was true, 
and yet there was a kind of coolness in Mr. 
Beaumont’s manner that occasioned Hermione 
some surprise. His bearing was not that of a 
man who entertained any apprehension either 
for his own safety, or for that of her and the 
child. She was quite sure, too, that the man 
she had seen was the same who had been in con- 
versation with Lady Beaumont on the previous 
night, and she could not drive from her mind 
the suspicion that Mr. Beaumont, also, had some 
knowledge-of this mysterious visitor. 

On their way back to the hall, Emmeline, 
having partially recovered from her fright, 
entered into a long detail of the adventure which 
she and hermamma had encountered in the 
winter, when that very same ugly man, as she 
assured the governess, had robbed her mamma, 
and so terrified her that she had fainted away, 
and while she (Emmeline) ran to the hall for 
assistance, the wicked man, as she said, had 
escaped. 

This account, given by the child, was cor- 
roborated by Mr. Beaumont, who, on arrivingvat 
the hall, mentioned to Sir William Emmeline’s 
suspicion, that she had again seen the thief 
lurking by the lake. This information greatly 
alarmed the pompous baronet, who, however, 
excused himself from accompanying his cousin 
and the servants in search of the intruder. 

The unpleasant news having reached Lady 
Beaumont’s ears, Emmeline was sent for to her 
dressing-room, and in about half-an-hour she 
was brought back to the school-room by the 
waiting-maid, who said that her lady had 
desired her to stay with Miss Emmeline while 
Miss D’Arcy went upstairs, as Lady Beaumont 
wished to speak with her. 

Hermione found Lady Beaumont stretched 
ona couch in her dressing-room, in a kind of 
elegant disorder, with her hair hanging loose, 
anda table covered with essences beside her; 
while her friend, the lady who disliked young 
governesses, and who had no beauty to boast of, 
was bathing her temples with eau de Cologne, 
and the pretty Mrs. Herbert sitting, with a very 
dignified and magisterial countenance, bolt up- 
right upon what should have been an easy-chair, 


‘« The young person, Miss D'Arcy, is here, my 
sweet friend,” said Mrs. Langton. 

‘Ah !” sighed Lady Beaumont, in a very lan- 
guishing voice, but without unclosing her 
eyes.” 

F cinived Alithea !’ cried Mrs. Herbert, paren- 
thetically: then, addressing Mrs. Langton, she 
went on, ‘“‘ Lady Beaumont’s nerves have been 
shaken, you see, my dear ; but if she could make 
the exertion of speaking to Miss D’Arcy, it would 
be better done at once; it is so desirable for 
people to know their own position, it saves so 
much trouble and annoyance.”’ 

‘* Very true,” replied Mrs. Langton; ‘and we 
may, perhaps, aid her to explain.” 

‘You are but too kind, my dear friends,” said 
Lady Beaumont, at length unclosing her eyes, 
to fix them, with an expression of great severity, 
upon Hermione; she then raised herself on the 
couch, and went on to speak, with a determina- 
tion that seemed to indicate a sudden recovery 
from her nervous debility. 

‘“T do not know, Miss D'Arcy,” she said, 
‘after the shock which I have received, from 
hearing that my daughter has encountered 
again, in the park, the horrid wretch by whom 
we were robbed some months ago, that I could 
find strength to speak to you, as duty towards 
myself, and the kindest consideration for you 
demand, if these ladies had not the goodness to 
be present ; they will help me to express a just 
opinion of your conduct.” 

From the very demeanour of the ladies, who 
all three eyed her with the extreme of insolence, 
and kept her standing, Hermione apprehended 
something of what wag to come, and she replicd, 
coolly, ‘From just opinions of my conduct, 

Madam, I can have nothing to apprehend.” 


‘‘Not at all so, Miss D’Arcy,” returned Lady 
Beaumont; “at least, not if you value the 
esteem of ladies.” 

“T should be most sorry, Madam, if I did not 
value a just esteem from every virtuous member 
of my own sex, be she what the world calls a 
lady, or not,” answered Hermione, 

‘“No one would suppo-e that, Misg D’Arey— 

* no one would suppose it,” retorted Lady Beau- 
mont, sharply. ‘Of the good opinion of the 
gentlemen, indeed, after their fashion of forming 
a good opinion, you may, no doubt, boast your- 
self secure.” 

‘“‘And perhaps, after all,” interrupted Mrs, 
Langton, with a sneer, “that is what the 
young lady cares about; but she will find it bad 
policy.” 

“Wretched policy, indeed,” said Mrs. Her- 


bert, ‘A young person who has her bread to | Ed 


have this much to say, Miss D'Arcy, 


TEE LADS 


get should be humble and reserved in her 
manner, and look to the patronage of her own 
sex, which she will never obtain if she is to set 
herself up for a wit and a beauty, and show off 
her face, and enter into conyersation with gen- 
tlemen.’’ 

‘*T am quite unconscious, madam, of pretend- 
ing to be either a beauty ora wit,” said Hermione, 
‘‘and shall really be glad to know what I have 
done to give offence.” 

“Oh, it is not one thing nor another, Miss 
D'Arcy,” cried Lady Beaumont ; ‘it is your gen- 
eral demeanour, which, towards the gentlemen, 
I must say, is most improper. You intrude your- 
self into the conservatory, you presume to speak 
to Sir William, and you actually took Mr Beau- 
mont’s arm to walk inthe park; and you talk— 
bless me, I observed, last night, there was not a 
subject which you did. not affect to understand, 
and about which you did not talk. There ig no- 
thing so offensive as a young woman who will talk, 
because, of course, she talks to be admired,” 

‘And after all,” said Mrs Herbert, «the gen- 
tlemen only laugh at the silly things, I am sure, 
for my part, I never tried to talk in the fine style 
that you say Miss D’Arcy affects; and were 1 in 
her situation, I am sure it would be the last of 
my thoughts to put myself forward to talk with 
gentlemen,” 

It was very true that Mrs. Herbert never had 
affected to talk in Hermione’s style ; she would 
have found it rather difficult to do so; and it was 
very false to say that, under the circumstances of 
Miss D’Arcy she would have neglected the ad- 
miration of the other sex to win that of her own. 
Mrs. Herbert was far too cunning to play so false 
a card; she knew very well that women are not 
always friends to women, and she had won her 
deceased husband by putting herself forward 
upon the single attraction of her pretty face. 

The vulgar malignity of all three ladies was 
very evident to Hermione, and was about the 
highest compliment which they could have paid 
to her beauty and good sense. But to the speech 
of Mrs. Herbert she disdained reply, and the calm 
and unfaltering voice with which she demanded 
of Lady Beaumont if she had any further com- 
plaints to urge against her conduct, irritated 
them all three, with the conviction that they 
were understood. Lady Beaumont, however, was 
not inclined to succumb, and she replied, ‘I 


paste oa if you are 
to maintain the post of governess to my daughter, 


you must adopt a very different demeanour. 


You must be more respectful and deferential to 


the ladies of my acquaintance, and Jess eager to 
grasp at the attentions which the gentlemen, 
either out of a foolish good-nature, or sometimes, 
as Mrs. Herbert says, for the mere purpose of 
laughing at you, may occasionally offer.” 


During this humiliating scene; Hermione had 


rapidly considered her position, the state of 
things at her home, and her prospects at Morcot 
Hall. Truly affectionate towards her family, she 
would have endured any amount of suffering for 
them without shrinking. But there was worse 
than suffering: there was disgrace cast upon her, 
by the imputations of Lady Beamont; and while, 


with an aching heart, she abandoned the thought 
of sending home the best part of her salary at the 
end of the quarter, it was with a firm look and 
unshaken yoice that she told Lady Beaumont 
she would not remain in an employment where 
the integrity of her conduct and purity of her 
intentions would be so called in question. 

This, however, was not what Lady Beaumont 
wanted. She was well aware of the high talent 
of Hermione, while she hated both that and her 
beauty ; therefore she softened her tone, and, 
affecting to be gracious, she said, ‘Oh, I do not 
wish to carry things so far, Miss D'Arcy; I dare 
say you have no evil intention, but you are very 
young, and I assure you that, in your employ- 
ment, a reserved manner is of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

Upon this text the other two ladies, who per- 
ceived that their dear friend was not, after all, 
disposed to part with her governess, would have 
expatiated at considerable length, but unhappily 
for the display of their eloquence, a_ brisk rap 
was at that moment heard at the dressing-room 
door, and, in reply to the permission given by 
Lady Beaumont for the applicant to enter, Mr. 
Edmund appeared. 


‘‘T would not lose a moment, dearest Alithea,”’ 
he said, “‘in hastening to relieve you with the 
assurance that the fellow whom Emmeline 
thought she saw is certainly not lurking about 
the park now, and if he has gone down to the 
village he will be arrested, as Sir William has 
sent orders to that purpose, with a description 
of the man’s person. What a happiness it will 
be if this wretch, who seems to take a peculiar 
pleasure in making Morcot the scene of his 
depredations, even to his own infinite danger, 
should at last be caught.” 


‘A blessing, indeed!” responded Lady Beau- 
mont, but her looks were strangely at variance 
with her words, for, as it strack Hermione, who 
stood directly opposite to her, an expression of 
horror, amounting to despair, crossed her 
features, which became, at the same time, so 
deadly pale, that the young governess thought 
that the lady was about to faint in downright 
earnest. 

The two friends, Mrs. Herbert and Mrs. 
Langton, were really alarmed, and Hermione 
offered her assistance, but waving them back, 
Lady Beaumont entreated to be left to herself. 
According to her wish, the persons present 
quitted the apartment, but no sooner had Lady 
Beaumont’s maid, informed by Hermione of her 
lady’s indisposition, hurried to her dressing- 
room, than she wag despatched to call Mr. Beau- 
mont back, and, on hig entrance, was bidden to 
quit the room. 

Lady Beaumont’s face wag still deadly pale, 
and there was inconceivable anguish in her tone, 
#8, clasping her hands, she exclaimed, “ Oh, 
mund, haye mercy on me! Tell me not that 


ng 
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there is any chance of his being taken! You 
can prevent that, dear, generous Edmund; you 
will prevent it.” 

‘Tt is an unpleasant affair, Alithea, a confi- 
dence of which i could wish myself well rid,”’ 
said Mr. Beaumont ; “ but if I again exert my- 
self on your behalf, I shall expect, in return, that 
you will behave with humanity and respect 
towards Miss D’Arcy. You must govern your 
tyrannical temper, your petty spites, and do not, 
as Iam certain you have done now, call in such 
creatures as Mrs. Langton and the widow Herbert 
to aid you insulting one who is far more your 
superior in merit than she is your inferior in 


INTRODUCTION. 


T is now about twenty years ago since I 

passed a Christmas with some friends of my 
mother’s, at an old house in Berkshire, called 
Seabrook Hall. This building was a low, 
straggling erection, composed mainly of timber; 
and was a fine, quaint-looking specimen of such 
houses as were common up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when brick and stone began to be substi- 


fortune.” 

“This to me, Sir?’ said Lady Beaumont, 
hanghtily. 

‘Oh yes, this, and much more,” returned Mr. 
Beaumont. ‘“ You know you are in my power, 
Alithea ; wherefore struggle with your toils ?” 

‘And this girl, this Hermione D’Arcy, what 
projects have you with regard to her ?” demanded 
the lady, 

“You have nothing to do with my projects, 
Madam ; it is enough that you know my will,” 
replied Mr. Beaumont; ‘and that, at present, 
is, that you behave, not only with civility and 
respect, but with kindness and deference towards 
her. Youcan defy my will, if you dare.” 

‘‘Deal not with me so harshly, Edmund,” 
said Lady Beaumont; ‘you know I dare not 
defy you.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WORN WEDDING-RING. 


Your wedding ring wears thin, dear wife; ah, 
summers not a few, 

Since I put it on your finger first, have passed 
o’er me and you; 

And, love, what changes we have seen—what 
cares and pleasures, too— 

Since you became my own dear wife, when this 
old ring was new. 


O blessings on that happy day, the happiest of 
my life, 

When, thanks to God, your low sweet “Yes,” 
made you my loving wife ; 

Your heart will say the same, I know; that day’ 
as dear to you, 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when 
this old ring was new. 


How well do I remember now, your young sweet 
face that day : 

How fair you were—how dear you were my tongue 
could hardly say ; 

Nor how I doated on you; ah, how proud I was 
of you; 

But}did I love you more than now, when this old 
ring was new? 


No—no; no fairer were you then than at this 
hour to me, 

And dear as life to me this day, how'could you 
dearer be? 

As sweet your face might be that day as now it 
is, tis true, 

But did I know your heart as well when this old 
ring was new? 


O, partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what 
grief is there . 
or me you would not bravely face,—with me 
you would not share ? 3 
O, what a weary want had every day, if wanting 


you, 
Wanting the love that God made mine when this 
old ring was new. 


Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife—small 
Voices that are here, 

Small faces round our firé that make their mo- 
ther’s yet more dear, 

Small, loving hearts, your ¢are each day makes 
yet more like to you, 

More like the loving heart made mine when this 
old ring was new, 


And, blessed be God, all He has given are with 
us yet ; around 

Our table, every little life lent to us still is 
found; 

Though cares we’ve known, with hopeful hearts 
the worst we've struggled through ; 

Blessed be His name for all His love since this 
old ring was new. 


The past is dear; its sweetness 
Memories treasure yet; 

The griefs we've borne, together borne, we would 
not now forget ; 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto 
heart still true, 

We'll share as we have shared all else since this 
old ring was new. 


still. our 


And if God spare us ’mongst our sons and 
daughters to grow old, 

We know His goodness will not let your heart or 
mine grow cold; 

Your aged eyes will see in 
shown to you, 

And mine in yours all they have geen since this 
old ring was new. 


mine all they've still 


And O, when death shall come at last to bid me 
to my rest, eae: 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on 
that breast ; 

0, may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear 
Sight of you, 

Of those fond eyes—fond as they were when thig 


old ring was new! 
W. C. Beyer, 
—EEe—————EEE 

SLEEP.—Some years ago a cruel experiment 
was tried in Switzerland on a malefactor con- 
demned to death. Wlth a view of ascertaining 
how long a person could live without sleep, two 
gaclers were constantly at his side to prevent the 
first approaches of slumber, The wretched man 
died taying mad at the end of eleven days, 


tuted more generally for wood. Its broad stair- 
cases, narrow, angularly-twisting passages, its 
wainscotted rooms, huge fire-places, and large, 
deep-set bay windows, are still fresh in my 
memory, as are also the wooded eminence on 
which it stood, and the beautiful views it com- 
manded. 

It was acold frosty day when T first introduced 
myself to Mr. and Mrs. Seabrook, my mother’s 
old friends, with whom I soon became perfectly 
at home, so truly and unaffectedly hospitable was 
the reception they awarded me. 

Full of pleasant chat, they took me through 
the curious old rooms, calling my attention to 
the artistic skill and imaginative power dis- 
played in some of the elaborate carved work; 
giving me interesting accounts of the portraits, 
and showing me armour, jewellery, and moth- 
eaten costumes, once worn by the originals of 
those paintings. With considerable pride they 
dwelt upon the warlike and patriotic deeds of 
their forefathers, and showed me, amongst other 
things I remember, the relics of a pair of well- 
worn old boots, in which that dare-devil royalist, 
Sir something Seabrook, died, he being shot 
dead by the Puritans, not a hundred yards from 
a chamber in which lay his poor wife, white, and 
stillin a deathly swoon. Of such and similar 
things it was their delight to talk. 

I soon discovered, indeed, that the old gentle- 
man’s chief occupation had for many years been 
the collecting, from a variety of sources, every 
kind of information or relics calculated to 
throw a light on his family history. He had 
quite a museum of these antiquities, some of 
them of a very rare and curious nature, and 
had collected such a store of legendary and his- 
torical tales, as would set him up as a story- 
writer for quite a long life-time. Most of the 
MSS. of these traditionary stories, and some of 
the above-mentioned relics, are now in my pos- 
session. 

Amongst the eld pictures I inspected, were 
two portraits, which more particularly attracted 
my attention. The one represented a tall, hand- 
some man in the costume of Henry VIII.’s time, 
and was executed in the dry, hard style of that 
period, ‘There was a sternly suspicious expres- 
sion in the large, eager-looking grey eyes of this 
portrait, which I did not like, and I remember 
my host and hostess looked significantly at each 
other when I said as much. 

The other portrait was that of a girlish woman, 
whose beauty was apparent despite the bad draw- 
ing and cold, unnatural colouring, or the brown, 
horny film of discoloured varnish which con- 
cealed it. I was very loud in my admiration of 
the sweet, placid expression in the face of this 
picture, and wished with all my heart thatit had 
been painted by a more skilful and worthy 
limner. 

On the Sunday following my arrival in Berk- 
shire, I saw the tomb of the unfortunate couple, 
whose portraits these were. It displayed a 
couple of wooden efligies, which had, not long 
since, been newly painted and repaired; and at 
the feet of each, asmall brass plate contained a 
barely legible inscription. That of the lady ran 
thus :— 


“ Poly is she bere fopehe foxs x Verteons Wife; 
Frome hom, ulus! Her Hobe Ber Role byrelt : 
Chuste ever ors Her Honest Godlie Lote: 
Mercie, O God, mercie for her's here lefte ! 

Deeensed, Anno 1527,” 


That of the gentleman ran as follows :— 


“ Of pour Churetie all that heather come, 
+ Prav for the poure needye soule of 
Sir Robert Seabrook, Ant., 
Gro Helpe und Succonre of God. 
Aecexsed, Anno 1557, 
Turne Thy Face fro our synmes (O Lord), 
And Blot out wll our offenses.” 
There was a third and more elaborate inscrip- 
tion on the tomb; but this, I regret to say, I did 
not copy. 

In the carved work of this tomb there figured 
repeatedly a very peculiar looking finger-ring, 
and wherever it was thus introduced a serpent 
was represented twining about it. Directly I saw 
it I recognised it as the same as that I had seen 
on one of the fingers of the left hand in Sir 
Robert Seabrook’s portrait. 

On mentioning this to my pleasant host and 
hostess, they straightway brought me the iden- 
tical ring from which that on the tomb was 
carved, and that in the painting copied. It was 
a ring of extremely ancient make, and I was in. 
formed that it had been long regarded as a spe- 
cies of amulet or charm ensuring for its wearer 
the faithfulness and love of his bride or betrothed, 
It came originally from the East, and was brought 
home by a crusading Seabrook who flourished in 
the reign of Henry HI., and perished in the 
Barons’ war for the people’s rights, Although 
fashioned with extreme rudeness and simplicity, 
it contained a dark stone on which the figure of 
a nude female had been carved with singular 
cleverness and knowledge, 

Now, the old story which I heard on Christmas. 
eve, and which I am now going to repeat, was 
about this Sir Robert Seabrook, his preity wife, 
and this very old ring, And this was how I 
came to hear it, 

On Christmas-eve we were all—tfriends, rela- 
tives, and neighbours —assembled in the old 
mansion’s largest room. The polished oak furs 
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niture, walls, and ceiling were gleaming, glim- 
mering, and winking in the rich red glow of the 
fire-light, and the tall, stiff-backed chairs sprang 
out of, or vanished into, the gloom of the more 
remote portions of the room as the darting flames 
leaped upward or suddenly fell. A cold gleam of 
wintry moonlight stealing in through one of the 
bay windows fell upon a suit of armour standing 
grimly up by a huge old cabinet, and between 
the heavy velvet curtains could be seen the bare 
boughs slowly moving in the ghostly light and 
the white snow on the lawn below. 

Excepting myself, those present were all par- 
tieularly staid, quiet, elderly people, by no means 
very talkatively disposed. They sipped their 
wine and cracked their nuts, spoke of the weather, 
the crops, and then seemed at a loss for some 
other subject. So it came about that we had 
long gaps of dreary silence between very short 
fits of uninteresting conversation. 

In one of these silent intervals I turned from 
thinking dreamily about the. cold and snow, the 
bare branches aid the moaning wind outside, to 
the little old Saxon church in which Sir Robert 
Seabrook and his wife had been buried so many 
years ago. The quaintly earnest and simple 
memorials graven on their tomb interested me, 
and there was something in the mysterious rings 
and serpents which set my imagination at work. 
Sir Robert and his wife had doubtless sat in that 
very room in the midst of the very things by 
which Iwas then surrounded on many a long- 
since departed Christmas-eve. They had looked 
out upon the snow and the dark boughs, and the 
sa'ling moon, from the very window from which 
I then saw the same things. 


rooms should certainly be haunted.” 

There was much to encourage the idea. This 
room, like every other room in the house, in- 
cluding that in which I slept, was full of mys- 
terious, unaccountable noises. Some were oddly, 
unpleasantly suggestive of invisible forms in 
audibly ereaking shoes, the noises made by which 
they vainly endeavoured to suppress; others 


came with a rustling deadly rattle and a smothered 
fall; while others quite startled one with their 
sharp, sudden crack. Without giving thought to 
the slow inevitable progress of decay, which wasin 
fact all these sounds really indicated, I listened to 


them until a solemn pensiveness crept over me, 


and I recognised the existence of a vague feeling 
of sympathy as I gazed around me at things 
which had been g0 long and intimately associated 


with generations of departed men and women, 


and caught myself thinking about them as if 
they were sentient beings gifted with memory 
and feeling. The melancholy moaning of the 


wind blended with my half-formed sentiments, 


and even the hissing, crackling, and spluttering 


of the burning logs and the occasional remarks 


of those about me at last failed to arouse me from 
The forms and sounds of my ima- 
gination took the place of actual sounds and 
forms, and even the snoring of a fat old farmer 
who had fallen asleep beside me, failed to attract 


my reverie. 


my attention. 


Suddenly our hostess said laughingly, “‘ How 
‘*T have been thinking,” said 
the host, by way of apology for his share in 
the silence, ‘‘ of a terrible Christmas-eve which 


quiet we all are.” 


was witnessed in this old room just three hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. If you are not 
afraid of dreadful stories, and some of you don’t 
mind listening to a twice-told tale, I’ll repeat 
this one to you. I’ve got it all written down in 
my pocket, for the manuscript was only com- 
pleted this morning, and I took it out to read 
over to my sister a few hours ago.” 

No suggestion could have been to me, at least, 
more welcome. The story was instantly de- 
manded, and the noise we suddenly made by 


drawing our heavy chairs together in the form of 


a compact circle around the fire awoke even the 
aforesaid sleeper, who set us all laughing by the 
way in which he immediately asked :— 

‘* Ha’ Giles fetchedjwhoam they cows, Meary?” 


And so the good old gentleman—our host— 
took a roll of manuscript from his pocket, and 


spreading it open commenced reading the follow- 
ing short story, which he called— 


THE FATAL AMULET. 


CHAPTER I. 
Bach thing affrights me. I do fear— 
Oh! pardon me my fear— 
I doubt a man is hid within 
The clothes that thou dost wear: 
PROPERTIUs (BURTON). 
1 the winter of the year 1525, London was 
afflicted wita that dreadful scourge called the 
sweating sickness. So serious were its ravages 
that the Micha-lmas Term was adjourned; King 
Harry retired for safety to his palace at Eltham ; 
and tue metropolis became so depopulated and 
deserted that tue Chiistmas of that fatal year 
is yet known in history by the name it then re- 
ceived of ‘* The still Christmas!” 

Seabrook Hall, in common with many 
other country houses of the same class, was 
crowded with Cockney Visitors driven from home 
by fear of the sickness, but determined to make 
the most of their enforced holiday. For many 
weeks every day saw one or more of such visitors 
coming up between the leafless old elms and 
oaks to the curiously carved entrance porch, 
Sometimes it would be a wayworn, travel-soiled 
rider, attended by two or three heavily armed 
retainers. SOMetimes a bevy of fair dames on 
gaily decorated steeds, with husbands or brothers 
for protectors, ®0d a string of well-laden pack- 
horses in their Tear conveying luggage and such 
conveniences, including beds, as travellers were 
then wont to provide for their tedious journeys. 

Relatives, friends, Of Mere acquaintances, Sir 
Robert Seabrook heartily weleomed each new 
comer. His house wa8 iD @ high state of bustle 
and excitement. The grooms, the cellarer, the 
slaughterman, and the caterer declareq they had! 


‘* Surely,” I half 
muitered to myself, ‘this room of all other 


ledge. 
greeted him warmly and merrily a8 40 old friend 


never before been so hard worked. All sorts of 
rollicking, noisy indoor and outdoor sports were 
provided. Mummers, jugglers, jesters, and beg- 
gars came trooping across the country to Sir 
Robert Seabrook’s, and there was every sign of 
the coming Christmas being jolly and rollicksome 
enough at Seabrook Hall, however sad and silent 
it might be in poor plague-stricken London. 


Amongst other guests there were John Skel- 
ton, who was poet laureate to the King, Sir John 
Alleyn, Knight, from ‘ Westminstre,” Gabriel 
Lamb, “ merchant,” and one Master Erasmus 
Simon. 

Sir John Alleyn was a tall, well-made young 
man, fresh from France, where he had distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in the war which 
then divided England from that country. He 
was a shallow-pated, conceited fellow, as ap- 
peared in his air and dress, which was composed 
of the most costly cloth, velvet and satin, ela- 
borately and richly embroidered and cut in the 
most extravagant court fashion. His jewelled 
cap was so outrageously heavily laden with tall 
plumes of feathers that it was worn for conye- 
nience more frequently at his back than on his 
head. Although he had attained warlike fame 
and honour in Picardy, Artois, and elsewhere, 
Sir Alleyn was far less proud of bis repute as a 
man-killer than he was of his repute as a 
lady-killer, and the air of cool indifference with 
which he received laudation as ® Warrior con- 
trasted strangely with the irrepressible gratifica- 
tion which found vent at the slightest allusion 
to his inglorions conquests over Silly girls or 
wanton dames. When amongst ladies this im- 
pertinent young fop assumed aM eXpression of 
conscious power which made some Of their male 
friends indignantly angry, and others admiringly 
envious. 

The guest least pleased, perhaps, by Sir 
Alleyn’s arrival, was the aforesaid Gabriel Lamb, 
a wealthy Cockney, distantly related to Sir Robert 
Seabrook. This flourishing and then well-known 
merchant, was conspicuously ugly 1 person, and, 
as you will see, not much better nN mind. His 
coftin-shaped face possessed small deep-set eyes, 
a long thick-lipped mouth, and & Very large, pro- 
minent nose, tapering from a broad high bridge, 
which resembled in colour a bruised over-ripe 
pear, to a cold white pinched-in tip. His long 
scraggy throat reminded one of an ostrich’s; his 
bony hands haa long, claw-like fingers, his thin, 
straight hair was lank and red, and his limbs, 
also of great length, were thin, shapeless, and 
with wen-like joints. 

Gabriel Lamb was about 43 Conscious of his 
ugly, as Sir John Alleyn was of his handsome, 
person, and was as extreme in his bitter, restless 
discontent as the other was in his intense sgelf- 
satisfaction. The merchant’s nature was soured 
and unhappy, through continually brooding over 
his want of personal attraction; and the Knight's 
nature was spoiled in a different way by continu- 
ally congratulating himself upon his personal 
charms. When, therefore, the merchant heard 
all voices loud in praise of Sir Alleyn’s manly 
beauty, he winced at such praises as if they were 
intentionally insulting to himself, and growled 
at the young knight’s attractiveness as if it were 
a contemptible quality, for the possession of which 
he was much to be pitied. 

Gabriel Lamb affected tolook down upon mere 
personal beauty. He was fond of dwelling upon 
its transient nature, its mischievous influence, 
&c., and used to talk much about the superiority 
of intellectual power, moral loveliness, and of 
those business habits which led @ man to acquire 
wealth and position. But he did this so bitterly 
that it was easy to perceive how much envy and 
dissatisfaction had to do with the opinions hestrove 
to believe in himself, and make others believe in 
also. The expression of self-satisfaction he in- 
variably assumed upon these occasions vanished 
at once if anyone but laughed suddenly, or only 
whispered in another's ear, and he would regard 
those who thus innocently offended him with a 
snarling fierceness not easy to disguise, 


To see the old skeleton indulge in these hypo- 
critical preaching to his hostess, charming Mabel 
Seabrook, was particularly comical ; for though 
she sat by him demurely listening, and seemingly 
approving, her every look and motion was enough 
to upset his arguments, and make each beholder 
a willing slave to the superior delight ang power 
of all-enchanting beauty. And this gentle dame 
was as good as she was beautiful. Pious, simple- 
hearted, unsuspicious, and impulsively affection- 
ate, the humblest serving man Of her establish- 
ment would have pledged the lives of hig nearest 
and dearest, to say nothing of his own, for that 
sweet lady’s chastity and honour, and yet she 
hada jealous lord! Sir Robert Seabrook watched 
her every action, weighed her every word, and 
followed every glance of her frank, fearless eyes 
with suspicions which, terrible 1 their nature, 
were yet so indefinite that he hardly dared ac. 
knowledge their existence even to himself, But 
formless as they were, they clung to his mind, 
degrading and torturing it whenever they were 
active, distorting the simplest facts into horrify- 
ing suggestions, and giving calumniougs mean- 
ings, which no one else could possibly have 
attached to them, to common-place unimportant 
events. 

But although often ashamed of and humiliated 
by the consciousness of this causeless watchful- 
ness for evil in one he nevertheless knew to be 
so pure and good, he could not struggle against 
the thoughts and feelings which Originated jt. I¢ 
she smiled upon another man the Wary devil 
Jealousy would flasn into his eye and detect in 
it a secret meaning or a forbidden feeling, and a 
hundred little unguarded acts, due to the fearless 
confidence of her very purity and innocence, 
seemed to his jaundiced vision SigMs of that for 
which he watched so anxiously, bUt Which he, 
nevertheless, dreaded go horribly: For long 
time he kept these feelings from bis wifo’s know. 
But when Sir Alleyn came, and Mabel 


of her dead brother’s, the secret stole into light. 
Then her calm, clear, love-sharpened eyes looked 
into his tainted heart and saw the lurking devil 
it contained. 

At first her conscious truthfulness and love 
started up in arms against the wickedness and 
falseness of her husband’s suspicions. Her pride 
and anger were hot against that which was so 
insulting to herself, so derogatory to him, her love- 
chosen mate. But she fought against these angry 
impulses, thrust them resolutely but painfully 
aside, and kept the knowledge of his weakness 
to herself, only guarding her words and actions 
the more scrupulously for knowing what she did, 
Finding in her husband, for the first time, some- 
thing to pity as well as so much to admire, she 
loved him none the less, but only with greater 
tenderness and solicitude. 


Sir Alleyn, noting the growing reserve and 
constraint by which the lovely hostess then be- 
yan to be characterised, found in this, as he did 
in almost everything else, fresh food wherewith to 
fatten his ever-swelling vanity, taking it into his 
empty coxcomb head that Sir Robert’s sensible 
wife had fallen in love, forsooth !—with his in- 
vincible self, and that she had grown prudish out 
of sheer dread of his power and consciousness of 
her own weakness! He began to joke her, and 
in the hearing of her husband, too, about what he 
called her ‘‘ caution and coldness.’ In his plea- 
sant confident way he would sportively allude to 
her as ‘*the married nun,” ‘Venus in snow,” &e. 
and sung to her, with sundry significant glances 
and smiles, scraps from such songs of the day as 
** Cautious cold, and calmly bold,” ‘ Coldly fair,” 
&c.; or that commencing ‘‘ Why so coy ?” 

But, alas! Sir Alleyn was not the only person 
who was deceived by the too affectionate wife’s 
quiet, self-possessed, but, withal, somewhat 


The Rose of Giroassia ; 
OR, 


THE SULTAN, THE SLAVE, AND THE 
““SENSATION ” GIRL IN BLUE. 


A DRAWING-ROOM BURLESQUE. 
IN THREE ACTS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MegxscHauM THE Merciusss (Son of the Moon, and 
seventeenth cousin of the comet, that is Sultan of 
Turkey). 

Bow ansteM (his Pasha and Pipeholder). 

SELIM (a young man from the country—of Circassia). 

FaDEDRADA (the Sultan’s eldest wife, and, in her own 
opinion, the “ Light of the Harem”). 

Luuv (a darling—that is the Rose of Circassia, and the 
Sultan’s captive). 

Fatma, Morcranna, Hinpa, Linpa, and Lucrnpa (the 
Sultan's other wives). 

Slaves, Singers, and Supers. 
Sczne—Turkey. Psriop—Any but the present. 
Costume—Of the period. 


ACT I. 

Interior of the Harem—Large open windows at back, 
through which is seen the mooa—FapEpRaDA Sitting 
dejectedly at Window—Fatima, Moraeanna, Hinpa 
Linpa, and Luctnpa grouped about stage on cushions 
with guitars, &c. 

Opznine Cuorvs. 
Airn—“‘ Beautiful Star.” 
Beautiful moon, so pure and bright, 
Welcome is thy silvery light. 
Dear is the sun that shines at noon ; 
Dearer thy light, though, beautiful moon! 
O beautiful moon, 
Beautiful moon, — 
Queen of the night-time— 
Beautiful, beautiful moon ! 


It is the time the moon shines o’er the 


Lin. 


prudish ways :— Bosphorus, 
Trifles light as air And rippling waves are tinged with spark- 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong ling phosphorus. 


As proofs of holy writ. 
The master of Seabrook Hall found in the very 


It is the time—— 
I wish you'd be quiet, dear. 


means his anxious wife had taken to free hig| Lix. Ah! you’ve no soul! 

mind from fear, fresh food for doubt. ‘* Why,” | Luc. It’s out of place, I fear. 

he asked himself, ‘had she become thus gin-| Lin. It is the time—— 

gularly changed?” In her maidenhood, she was | Hr. Oh! Linda, you're a bore. 

as frank, open and fearless in the presence of (aside) I never more will lind her Thomas 

men as in that of women; whereas now, when Moore. 

amongst his own sex, every word seemed guarded, Lin. To show poetic fervour here’s in yain; 

every action seemed under the influence of some So, Hinda, I won’t hinder you again. 

restraining thought. ‘ Why should she thus | Faz. You know the Queen of Turkey last week 

play the prude? Was it to throw him off his died : 

guard? Ifso, why?” These questions repeat- Since then the Sultan’s groaned, and 

edly asked and always unanswered, irritated and moaned, and cried ; 

annoyed him. He grew peevish, or moody, or But I have heard to-day—his grief less 

angry and restless, at intervals. No one, save keen— 

himself and his wife, could say why. The From us he means to choose his future 

guests began to notice and wonder at the change. queen. 

Mabel grew anxious and uneasy. At last she | Luc. I wish he would choose me. 

thought his health was affected; and, question- | H1N. No, me. 

ing him with gentle solicitude, was deeply | Lr. Or me. 

wounded to find herself peevishly repulsed. | Far. Or else poor me. 

Unwilling and ashamed to explain, unable to|Fap. (coming down) Don’t talk so foolishlee. 

deceive, he could but drive her from his pre- As I’m the eldest lady of the harem, 

sence, although his heart smote him for his The wisest, brightest, though not harum- 

cruelty, and the reproachful mournfulness of her scarum ; 

soft, tearful eyes, as sad and bewildered she went The one the Sultan loved in early life, 

away, haunted him for hours afterwards. There is no doubt he’ll choose me for his 
One ominous evening the gentlemen assembled wife. (Ladies laugh. 

behind the mansion for a few hours’ sword-play. Laugh on! laugh on! "twill be my turn 

The ladies and children were present to wit- some day,— 

ness the sport, and the serving-men, women, Then won’t I laugh. 

and boys gathered together to enjoy the rough | Hi. Bowlanstem comes this way. 


amusement of their betters from a respectful 
distance. It was arranged that Sir Robert and 
Sir Alleyn, being well known for equality of 


Enter Bowuanstem. Ladies salam mockingly. 
Bow. Good evening, ladies; I have news to tell 


skill and strength, should have the first bout. from Sultan Meerschaum. 
After removing his doublet, &c., for the | HIN: Well? - 
friendly encounter, Sir Robert gave into his Lim. Well? 
wife’s hand a rudely-fashioned massive old ring | Lee Well? 
which he withdrew from his finger for that pur- var hte - 
pose, saying :— é el? 
“Be careful, dame! Not the wealth of the | BOW" He bids me in the mildest manner BAY, 


The bills you run up he can’t longer pay. 
The treasury is low, and times are bad ; 
So you must all retrench. 


Cardinal, with the King’s highness’s treasures to 
boot, could repay me for the loss of mine ancient 
ring: 


There were many who heard these words, and | #18 Man must be mad . 
saw the ring, amongst them Gabriel Lamb Sir |#4t- You are a brute. 
ae and area Erasmus Simon. The latter ree A monster ! 
gentleman asked to examine it; and, while it | UU: A gorilla! 
was in his hand, Mubel told its history. It had | HIN. O I could fill a sack with you, base jilla, 
been in the possession of Sir Robert's family And drown you in the Bosphorus. “Come, 
hundreds of years, &e. From Master Simon the Seize him ! 


Hin. ’Tis too poetical, I yote we tease him. 


Corus or Laprrg, who dance round BowLaNnstTem. 
AIR—“ Off she goes,” 
Man mad, great cad, son of a dog, 
Seedy, greedy, fat as a hog, 
Bilious, will you us check if 
Rusty, fusty Mohamedan? 
Bown. "Lis too bad, ladies, to treat me so: 
Out of the Harem at once I'll go. ; 
All very well, man, such things to say,, 
What’s pain to you is to them but play. 
Cuorvs. Man mad, great cad, &c. 
(Ladies push BowLaNSTEM ag th) 
Bowtu. Here, ay I’m out of breath, Pid coe 
your funning. 
Fan. (looking off) The Sultan comes, 


Bowt. Relieved. Ah, that ig 


ring passed into the hands of Gabriel Lamb, 
just as the clash of the meeting weapons rivetted 
every one’s attention on the sword players, 

The game was not the refined, scientific dis- 
play which soon after became fashionable, but 
the rude cut-and-thrust business of earlier days 
played with the very swords and bucklers you 
have all of you seen in the hall below. Both 
combatants were perfect masters of what was 
then calied ‘‘the noble science of defence,” and 
the agility, dexterity, and power displayed, as 
they moved rapidly about, striking, thrusting, 
guarding, and parrying with lightning-like speed 
provoked repeated bursts of applause. Several 
other bouts were played out, and it was dusk 
when the company went merrily into the house 
again. In due time each retired to bed. 

All this while the ring, resting quietly in 
Gabriel’s pouch, was forgotten. 


(To be Continued.) 


you can, 


Fap. 


stunning. 

Hin. Wait till he's 80ne, then 
more running, 

[Ladies arran 


you shall have 


ge. themselves on cushions. 


PR eaS ee Grand musie. # : 
ic. Enter a procession o 
ORIGINAL EPIGRAMS. aft ter which Maawsen te THE Sted 
By Omeaa. Mee ST, rise and salam. . 
(WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR “THE LaDy’s OWN * 4adies, I am, though blessed with rank 
PAPER.”) and power, 


What Kuropeans would call a widower - 
But as we’ve many wives to call our own 
A widower in Turkey’g ; 


LUCKY TURN. 
Says Dick to Tom, “ that tune will turn my 


brain.” F : scarcely known. 
‘ or wives the ’ S 
“ Ah, then,” says Tom, ‘6 gense may come anny, Sultan’g blessed wid o’er 
round again.” 


But as for a Sultana, I’ve not any. 


I want one though; and "t thi 
fiake' tant aia and—don’t think I 


T’ve chosen her; but, ladies, itis none ofyor1 


A PARODY. 
From Oxford’s eyes fanatic currents flow ; 
And priestcraft dreads the scourge of §,G,Q, 


Dec. 22, 1866.] 


Fan. (angrily) Who is it, then? 
MEEE. A slave I bought to day. 
Go, Bowlanstem, and bring Lulu this 
way. 
[BowLaNstTEM goes and returns with Luuy, 
who makes great resistance. 


CoNCERTED PIECE. 
Arn— Lulu is our darling pride.” 


MEER. Lulu, be my darling pride, 
Lulu bright, Lulu gay, 
That is, be the Sultan’s bride, 
Luv. Meerschaum, go away. 


Why was I brought here 
From my friends away; 
Sultan, please let me go, 
Back to Circass-ia. 
CHORUS OF LADIES. 
Lulu, as the Sultan’s bride, 
Will, we say, not be gay, 
Therefore send the darling pride 
Back to Circass-ia. 
Meer. Refused! rejected! Sultan Meerschaum 
spurned ! ; 
Am I awake, or is my brain-box turned ? 
For what else, Miss, do you think you 
were bought? 

Lunv. I ask again, O, why am I here brought? 
As I was walking out one day, a man 
Seized me, ‘‘a gain you'll be,” he said, 

and ran 
Away with me. A slave-dealer was he, 
And took me to the market of Turkce. 

Fap. Yes, mark it, she was stolen. 

MEER. Very fine ; 

That won’t donow. I’ve bought you, and 

you’re mine. 

Once more will you be my sultana? 

Luv. Never! 

Meer. Then in a prison you shall live for ever. 
Guards, seize her, as I cannot say with 

Cesar, 
‘¢ Veni, vidi, vici.” A 

Lve. Oh, let her free, sir. 

Mezsr. (furiously) Peace, all of you. 
going to ‘‘take the stage,” 
Meerschaum the Merciless is in a rage. 


FINALE. 
Arr, Sultan’s Polka (D’Albert). 
Go! go! and take away 
The girl who dared to me say “‘ nay.” 
No, no, I beg and pray, 
You'll send me to Circass-ia. 
Oh! oh! just let me say, 
Of hope for her there is no ray. 
Bown. Woe, Woe, if I’ve to play 
The villain in in the ‘‘ Peep 0’ Day.” 
Far. Sultan Meerschaum, pity show. 
More. Oh! oh! oh! 
Luc. Oh! oh! oh! 
Hix. Surely he will let her go. 
Meer. No! no!! no!!! No! no!! 
CxHorvs.—Woe, woe, unhappy day, 
As they sing in the oper-a. 
Go, go, in prison stay, 
Poor Lulu of Circass-ia. 
[Bownanstem and Guards dance out with 
Lviv. Merrscaaum and Ladies of the 
Harem dance Polka until scene closes. 


I’m 


MEER. 
Luv. 


Fan. 


no!!! 


ACT II. 

A Prison—Practical window at back—Lulu discovered 
asleep—Bowlanstem unlocks doors, and enters as 
curtain rises. 

Bown. Yes, fast asleep; 

dreams ; 
Ah me! ah me! how beautiful she seems! 
Oh Bowlanstem, if you were only young ; 
But then you're not. 
Lviv (waking). I seemed to be among 
My native hills. I seemed, I seemed to be 
[Sees BowLaAnstTEM. 


no doubt in land of 


A stranger here. 
Bown. Please, miss, it’s only me. 
Luv. One of the native ’ills of this countree. 
Bow.. I hope you slept well. 
Lvuuv. Yes; for when I sleep 
A sweet oblivion o’er me seems to creep. 
I seem near my dear home once more to 
stray. 
Bown. Take my advice, Lulu, and sleep all day. 
- Dream of a mountaineer. 
Lvuv. What do you mean? 
Bowt. For on mountain ne’er more you'll be seen. 
(Exit. 
Luuv. Alone, alone once more. What shall I 
do? 
Escape’s impossible for poor Lulu. 
My troubles are so great the old walls ring 
of them, 
I’m on the stage, though; so I’d better 
sing of them. 


Sona. 
Am— Mocking Bird.” 
I’m dreaming of a valley—a valley—a valley, 
I’m dreaming of a valley 
_ Where once I used to wander gay and free; 
But aaa poor old Aunt Sally—Aunt Sally—Aunt 
But, ike poor old Aunt Sally, 
I really have been treated shamefullee. 
[Szuim whistles beneath window. 
Listen, listen, listen to the mocking bird, 
The mocking bird’s a singing on the tree. 


Dear thoughts come o’er me stealing—stealing— 
stealing, 
Dear thoughts come 0’er me stealing 
Of Selim, who was all the world to me; 
And something keeps revealing—revealing— 
revealing, : 
And something keeps revealing 
That with my Selim, dear, I soon shall be. 
(Suuim whistles as before. 
Luuv. peat oe be a mocking bird, @ mocking 
ird, 
A mocking bird a singing on a tree. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Szx. (without) No, it’s not a mocking bird, a 
mocking bird, sy. 
A mocking bird a singing on a tree. 


Luuv. It’s not a mocking bird, or lark, or 


starling. 

That voice !—’tis he! 

[Szxim appears at window. 
Tis Selim ! 

O, my darling, 
My pretty Lulu, my dear little pet, 
My passion, too, we may be happy yet. 

Luuv. But tell me, Selim, howe’er did you find 
me. 

I ran from home, dear ; ne’er once looked 
behind me 

Until I found you out; then, as you see, 

I climbed — got through the window 
cleverlee. 

'Twill raise the wind, O if I here am 
found. 

Luuv. We will escape then; let’s jump to the 
ground. 

Too far, but never mind, we'll flight pre- 
pare for, 

T’ve found my Lulu, and that’s all I caré 
for. 


Seu. (entering) 


SEu. 


SEL. 


Trio. 
Arr—“ Turn on, Old Time.” (Maritana.) 
Turn on, old Time, thine hour glass, 
Tis vain in youth’s bright day 
To think how quickly, quickly pass 
Thy sands, like life, away. 
Why should we waste our time in tears 
When love can sunshine show; 
So let’s enjoy life’s golden years, 
For soon we old will grow. 
Luv. Yes, yes, old Time, thine hour-glass 
Tells us we must not stay, 
For if the Sultan here should pass, 
He’d bear my love away. 
O Selim dear, I have such fears, 
If anyone should know 
Who's here, you'd be a slave for years, 
Then soon you old will grow. 


SEu. 


[Enter Fapuprapa, unperceived by the others.] 


Fap. Despite, old Time, thine hour-glass, 

That tells us of decay, 

I think I’m a good-looking-lass, 
Reflecting all that’s gay. 

But people say that many years 
I have seen gently flow, 

Which gives me somewhat horrid fears 
That soon I old will grow. 


Szu. Hollo! Who's that? 

Fan. Pray who are you, young man? 

Luuiv. Have mercy! Help us—save us, if you 
can 


Fav. (mysteriously) Ican! 
Luuv. You dear old thing. 
Fan. But let me say, 
The reason that I’ll help you two away 
Is this. The Sultan to me should be 
true. 
He’s not; and never will be, Miss, till 


you 
Have left the place. 
I hear the Sultan coming. 
O, Selim! let’s conceal him. 
; And he’s humming 
A comic song—ah! yes, it gives to me 
A hidea. 
Luuv. (to Szurm) Hide dear! 
Fan. Stop! There came to see 
Us here last week an English lady, who 
Gave me a London dress. 
You mean to—— 
You 
Must init be disguised—the colour’s blue. 
Come quick. 
Lvuv. Good bye. 
SEL. Good bye; dear flow’r, sweet tea-rose. 
I feel like one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroes. 
; [Exeunt Fapeprapa and SELIM. 
Luuv. If he’s found out; if they should harm 
my dear ! 
Enter Suutan MEERscHAUM. 
Mzrnr. (aside) She don’t so very sad seem to 
appear 
O won’t you love me, pretty little beauty, 
Come, say you will. 
Luuv. O, Sir, it is your duty 


Lviv. 


Fan. 


SEL. 
Fan. 


To let me go. 

Do tie your heart to mine, 
Just like we see them in a valentine. 
Be Mrs. Meerschaum—there, Isee a pun; 
But I’ve an idea it has oft been done. 
Luuuv. I shun you as I would a Hottentot 
MEER. Her 
Disdain but makes my love get hot and 

hotter. 


MEER. 


j Duet. i 
m.— Aunt Sally.” 
Meer. I love sentimentally, f 
Then why can’t you love me? 
Luv. O in my native valley 
I wish that I could be. 
Meer. It is no use your fretting, 
Go back you never can. 
Luuv. O, Meerschaum, you are getting 
A terribly hateful man. 
Oh, hi, oh, 
Pity me all who can; 
For now I’m principally 
A miserable sad man. 
Oh, hi, oh, 
Pity me all who can ; 
For isn’t he, no really, 
A terribly hateful man. 
[Repeat chorus ensemble. 
dances out. Music changes. 


MEER. 


Luuv. 


MrErrscHAUM 
FADE- 


DRADA and Sruim (disguised as the ‘Dark 
Girl dressed in Blue”) dance in at oppo- 


site side. 


Fav. S£LI™, no more, In that s(e)lim youth’s 


place you 


May see the real sensation girl dressed in 


blue. 
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Luuv. Why surely ’tis a case of necromancy. 
Fap. <A sure lie, Miss. 

Louuv. 
SEL. 


O Lulu, dear, it’s me and only me, 

Who, for a time, an English girl must be, 

And if the Sultan comes ere I escape-a, 

T’ll say I belong to Tue Lapy’s Papen, 

If he complains, I can but be ejected; 

But stop, they say ‘the public press ex- 
cepted.” 

The Sultan gives a splendid fete to-day ; 

So p’rhaps ’twill be your fate to get away. 

Mix in the crowd. 

But, Fadedrada, mind, 

I will not leave my dear Lulu behind. 

Leave that to me; so now then to begin, 

You two escape, and I'll the Sultan win. 

O bliss! O joy! 

Come, let us join the throng, 

Though in burlesque we first must sing a 
song. 


Fan, 


Seu. 


Fan. 


SEL. 


TrIo. 
Air,— Shells of the Ocean,” 

We will deceive the Sultan, though 

Tf we’re found out our fate is sure. 
A dark girl dress’d in blue’s a show 

The harem’s never seen before. 
So let us join the throng so gay 

Who live for pleasure, like a child ; 
And when Lulu is far away, 

O won't old Meerschaum be beguiled. 

[Repeat last four lines p. p. as curtain falls. 


a 


ACT III. 


The Gardens of the Harem arranged forafete. Fart, 
Morceanna, Hinpa, Linpa, Luctnpa, and Ladies of 
the Harem discovered singing and dancing. 

Cuorus. 
Arrn—* Ah che d’Amore” (‘ Barbiere di Siviglia”). 
Sunlight is streaming, 
Bright eyes are beaming, 
Music sounds so soft and sweetly, 
Ballet girls are dancing fleetly. 
All is to us here seeming 
As if we were dreaming 
Of bright fairyland ; completely 
Joyous is our festive day. 


Enter BowLansTEm. 
Soon you'll see, 
Cleverlee, 
Blondin on the tight rope walk ; 
Then there’ll be 
Minstrelsee 
With their faces blacked with cork ; 
Next you'll know 
Stead, who'll go 
Jumping up and down the ‘‘cure ;” 
To follow 
Spurgeon’s show, 
That’s his gorilla lecture. 
Cuornvs,—* Sunlight is streaming,” &c. 
[Ladies continue dancing at back. Enter 
Merrscuaum, followed by Faprprapa, of 
whom he does not take any notice. 


Mezrnr. Is ev’rything prepared to make this fete 


Bowu. 


day 
One that wille’er be talked of as a great 
day 
By our posterity. 
O great Sultan, 
Your servants have done ev’rything they 
can 
To make it so. 
If not, they'll have to fear 
For their base, worthless lives. 
Fap. (lovingly) O, Sultan dear! 
Mrgr. Don’t bother now. (Zo Slaves.) 
in my prisoner. 
O mercy! don’t Iset a prize on her. 
[Exuent Slaves, who return with Luuv. 
Band plays Polka p. p. 
Come, ladies, take your places hastilee. 
(approaching MgrrscHaunM, as if to dance) 
O, Sultan dear! 
MrEr. (pushing her away) 


Bowu, 


MEEr, 


Bring 


Bown. 
Fap, 


Don’t be insultan’ 


me; 
Or though the band strikes up, I'll strike 
you down. 

Lulu, you'll dance with me? 
Fap. Done brown! done brown! 
Luuv. I’d rather not. 
Mezrnr. Come this is what I vote hard, 
I dote hard on you. 
Lou. O, you silly dotard! 
Meer. What's that I hear ? 
Bown. O pardon her. 
Mernr. (seizing Luuv.) 

Be my pard’oner. 


You shall 


Enter SEumM as the Dark Girlin Blue. 


SEL. . Or any other gal. 

Merr. An English lady in this our retreat! 

Sen. Meerschaum the Merciless how’s your 
poor feet ? 

Meer. How came you here ? 

SEL. 


A visitor. 
Mrrr. 


at Where dwell you? 
(aside) V'll visit her. I love her now. 
TU tell you. 
CoNcERTED Piece. 
Arr,—‘‘ Dark Girl dressed in Blue.” 
Luuv. I’m saved I see. 
Fan. 


Seu. 


You are, my dear ; 
And I shall queen be made. 
Bown. That forward English girl, I fear, 
Puts Lulu in the shade. 
From Albion’s shores I’ve come away, 
Great Sultan, to see you. 
Menr. O tell me who you are, I pray? 
Sgn. [’m the Dark Girl dressed in Blue. 
Aun. Such a fine girl, fol-de-riddle-i-do, 
Such a charmer, fol-de-riddle-lay, 
Merr. You'll dance this polka with me, miss 
Sx,. With pleasure, sir, I will. ; 
Bown. I never saw the likes of this. 
Luuv. O, joy my heart doth fill! 
Meer. To tell the truth I want a wife— 
If you like Pll have you. 


Sen, 


Why then it must be Nancy. | At. 


Ser. Well, ‘‘ask mamma,” who rules the life 
Of this dark girl dress’d in blue. 
She’s a fine girl, fol-de-riddle-i-do, 


She’s a charmer, fol-de-riddle-lay. 
[Polka. All dance except MrEnscHaun and 
SELIM. 
Meer. Daughter of Albion— 


SEL. (interrupting ) Home of the free— 
Mernr. Will you be the Sultana of Turkee ? 


Set. You say you love me, but how can I know 
it? 

Meer. If there’s a way to show my love I'll 
show it. 


Srex. Of some state secret make me accessory, 


One you would not tell your private secre. 


tary. - 
Meer.I have no’state one that I know—Ah! 
I’ve had 
A private one. 


Sru. Well, at it soon arrive. 
Mern. Well, years ago I had a wife, but [ 
Found out she had committed bigamy, 
So to get rid of her—but don’t you tell— 
I near the lime trees pushed her down a 
well. 
Sen. Well, Sultan, can you to the murder swear ? 
Meer. (showing arm). Look hera, the marks of 
her thumb nails I bear. 


Sez. Enough. Now, Sultan, you are in my 
power. 
Good bye. (Exit. 
MErEr. O I must have been mad to show her, 


She’ll shower retribution 01 me. Help! 
BownanstemM, Fapeprapa, Lviv and ladies enter, 
Bowt. Is anything the matter ? 
MEER. Matter, whelp ! 
Of course there is, or else I shouldn’t call, 
Secure that girl in blue, or death to all. 
O, Sultan, dear! 

Be off! search everywhere, 
And find that English lady. 
Enter Srurm in his own areas, 
Sexrm (a la Lagadere) Tam here! 


And I am her! 
Luxv (running to Seu) They shall not hurt 
SELIM 


you. j 
Right ! 
Like Robert Audley, I will-— 
Meer. (drawing sword) ’Audly. Fight. 
Music.—Mrrrscuaum and Seu fight. The 
Sultan at last falls, and Seuiy stands 
over him. 
Sruim Promise to let us both out of here, will 
you ; 
Or with my scimitar, old boy, I'll kill yon, 
Merr. All right ; for as you seem it armless J— 
Will be a case of stabbing. You may fly. 
Luzv O thank you, Sultan. 
SELIM 


Fap. 
MEER, 


Lulu, darling, come ; 
At once let’s hasten to our mountain 
home. 
O, Sultan, dear ! 
There, I know what you mean; 
So, Fadedrada, you shall be my queen. 


Fap. 
MEER. 


Fav. O bliss! 
Lviv O joy! 
Bowu. What more have we to say? 


Sexim (to audience) Why, just to ask you if you 
like our play. 

O say you do, and do not think us rash-a 

In showing you our Fair Rose of Circassia, 


FINALE. 
Arr—‘ Off to Brighton.” 
O please to say yot like our play 
Before the curtain’s falling: 
Indeed we've tried to make you gay— 
It is the actor’s calling, 
The mission of Burlesque, you know, 
Is hearts of care to 1 ghten; 
So ere we go, O please to show 
That we your thoughts can brighten. 
Oh! dear! can't you hear the fiddles play, 
(Dance to next line. 
So let us see you look as gay as people going 
right on 
In crowded trains on Easter Monday all the 
way to Brighton. 


[Repeat chorus and dance till curtain falls.) 
JoHN CHURCHILL Brenan. 


pn wm ne ee nero 


ALL 


A Frencuman’s Oprnion oF EnorisH Grrus. 
—This is the cry of rapture which a distin- 
guished French writer, M. Taine, raises after 
contemplation of the young ladies of England: 
—‘‘Nothing more simple than the young girls. 
Among lovely things there are few so lovely in 
the world; well-shaped, strong, sure of them- 
selves, so thoroughly sound and open, so exempt 
from coquetry. Impossible, unless one has 
seen it, to imagine this freshness,§ this inno- 
cence. Many of them are flowers—flowers just 
bursting into bloom; only the morning rose, 
with its pure and delightful tints, with its petals 
studded with dew-drops, can give an idea of it. 
Far in advance this of the beauty of the South, 
with its distinct, finished, fixed outlines, consti- 
tuting a definite design. Here all reminds us 
of the fragility, delicacy, and continual flow of 
life; eyes iull of candour, blue as violets, look- 
ing without consciousness of what they are look. 
ing at; at the slightest emotion the blood dif- 
fusing itself over the cheeks, the neck, even 
down to the shoulders, in purple-tinted waves; 
you see emotions flitting in these transparent 
flashes like the varying tints that play upon 
the meadows; and this virgin purity is so 
genuine that you feel an impulse to lower your 
eyes in respect. And yet, «ll natural and artless 
as they are, they are not languid and listless; 
they enjoy and can bear active service like their 
prothers: with their hair foating in the wind, 
they are to be seen, when only six years old, 
gallopmg on horseback, aud taking long walks. 
In this country a life of action fortifies the 
phlegmatic temperament, 21d the heart becomes 
more simple while the bocy is becoming more 
round.” 
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brought home, and that persons of limited 
income should find their own garnitures, and 


If you go to the black ark [old flour bin] bring me ten 
. marks, 
Ten marks, ten pound, throw it down upon the 


Remnants of the Olden The Altar of Fashion, 


Buleticde, ground, a Se steadily refuse to deal with those who will not 
if tesvey ane eds triates cata ees aatioipe have ‘some. WHat IS WORN IN Paris, WHAT WE WeEaR | accommodate their views. In doing so, however, 
ing, fellows, sing Dag-man-ha! é , : 
‘ imes,” y : : IN Lonpon, AND Wuat WE Oveur 10 | they should not begrudge a fair and very ample 
OOD old times,” you say; because you But we have not quite done yet. A knock at 2 me J 


WEAR. 
CO HRISTMAS is almost upon us, and every- 


one is needing dinner or evening dresses, 
orboth. Dressmakers are taxed beyond their 
capabilities, and many ladies will be disap- 
pointed. Most of our readers have, no doubt, 
remarked, with surprise, that it is more diffi- 
cult than ever to get orders executed by dress- 
makers, and are regretfully aware that the price 
of needlework has advanced nearly halfas much 
againas the old prices, and this in spite of machi- 
nery and keen competition. The former, it was 
rumoured, would make an entire revolution in 
toilette matters; everything was to be done so 
cheaply, and, by consequence, hundreds of 
seamstresses were to be starving. Matters 
have not evolved as we had expected. On the 
contrary, in order to equalise the effects of 
celerity in machine work, the fashion of 
elaborate trimmings and embroidery has 
been introduzed, so that if a yard of work, 
once worth 6d., now costs but ld., yet six, or 
even a dozen yards are necessary where one for- 
merly sufficed. However, machine work does 
not come so inexpensive as was supposed. A 
penny a yard is, we believe, the usual charge 
for work. A dress skirt with six seams a yard 
and a half long, measuring five and a half 
yards round the hem, and bound with braid, 
will cost at least 1s. 8d. made by, machinery ; 
previously skirts were made forthe dressmakers 
for 6d. and 8d., by young girls, But the real 
cause of expense and delay are not—the latter 
never could be—found in machine work. The 
truth is, that girls and young women will no 
longer work the same number of hours as for- 
merly. Neither extra pay, persuasion, nor 
dread of wanting employment, can induce 
them. They leave off four hours earlier 
than was once customary. Whether in this 
they are right or wrong, is a wide question 
we shall leave to the discussion of others. It 
is, at all events, a movement consonant 
with the female tendency of the present 
day, and, undoubtedly, the ‘result of the pre- 
sent system of education of the masses. From 
the same source comes the lack of domestic 
servants, and their disinelination to work 
when engaged. — It is difficult now to yet 
servants to lise in time to procure the eight 
o'clock breakfast for the master who at- 
tends business, and the children who must go 
to school. Still more difficult during the day 
to get the right amount of scouring and clean- 
ing performed ; bright grates may rust, and 
few will trouble with polishing furniture. 
Amongst those above them, in the same way, 
the grown-up daughters will no longer dust 
about, and make a bed or two—indeed beds 
that need shaking are little used—and still less 
take a needle and sew. They, too, have been 
more educated, and a sensational romance, or 
a series of visits, offer more congenial ways of 
killing time. Meanwhile Betsy and Elizabeth 
below stairs are engaged with Reynolds’ 
Miscellany, and the boy in buttons is 
practising photography in the pantry (limited). 
Without doors the same ‘feeling prevails. 
Laundresses have machines for washing, 
wringing, and starching, brushes for tear- 
ing expensive work, and chemicals for burn- 
ing fine linen. Manual labour is not to 
be thought of. Many of them do not com- 
mence work before Thursday, taking Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday as holidays. 
The clothes are sodden in colour, streaky and 
unequal, the ironing is badly performed, and 
the price twice and three times what was once 
the tariff of cleansing. For all superior articles 
ladies now resort to the cleaner, who charges 
exorbitantly fora small service. We were re- 
cently mulcted of nearly five shillings for 
cleaning a simple muslin body and petticoat 
slip. ‘Thus it is, more than in material and 
style, that fashions have become expensive. 
Again, if good taste, good sense, and perhaps 
length of purse, induce a lady to wish plainly- 
made garments—and nothing is more thrifty 
than really good materials simply constructed 
—scarcely any dressmaker worthy of the 
name can be induced to perform the service. 
Neither do they wish ready-money payments. 
A sensible woman moving in a sphere of 
society where well dressing is a necessity, 
should purchase well chosen, superior fabrics, 
which should be made with little superfluous 
ornament, but exquisite style of art. She 
should arrange beforehand with regard to cost, 
and pay her bill on the delivery of the dress, 
after trying it on. Such customers are hardly 
wanted. Inthe first place, the dressmaker will 
not, if she can possibly help it, name a price. 
Then she wishes no immediatesettlement of her 
account, which in the case of overcharge would 
include her conge. No, the bill is to run as 
long as possible. Dress after dress, trifle after 
trifle, is to be executed, the customer mean- 
while lured on under the plea, “Oh! ma’am, 
it will be very little.” And in the end, lo! 
there comes a chronicle of monetary obliga- 
tions the poor foolish victim dreads to show 
to father or husband, as long as she can pos- 
sibly endure in secret the dunning persecu- 
tion that follows. We emphatically insist 
that every dress should be paid for when 


price for the actual make of the dress. Is it 
not better, is it not encouraging a more honest 
system to pay for work as good work deserves 
to be payed, than to force the seamstress to 
trickery to get a fair remuneration? And 
trickery, once commenced, will not stop at 
acquiring a fair return. Let alady consider how 
many stitches there are in a dress, how long it 
must taketo dothem, and how willing she, her- 
self, would be to make it at the price she offers. 
Ten shillings is not too much to give fora 
plain silk, or eight or nine for a well-made 
woollen dress ; but if frills and pleats, and 
beads and bands, are to be added, woman 
ought not to expect woman to give such extra 
labour without extra pay. It is often the fault 
of the men of the family that dressmaking obli- 
gations as these are not liquidated as incurred; 
and such will pay dearly for it, although they 
unjustly blame daughter or wife. Every 


carry in your mind’s eye some vividly got- 
up picture of the Lord of Misrule in all his power, 
and the huge log being hauled into the baronial 
hall amid roars of revelry, the roystering of the 
lads, and the merriment of the lasses. ‘Our 
forefathers were a hearty race of men.” Of 
course they were. They did not spend their 
Christmas-eve over their scuttle of ‘ best Walls- 
end,” cracking kiln-dried walnuts; or in endea- 
vouring to accommodate their interiors with in- 
digestible fruits and small glasses of ‘ dry pecu- 
liar” at twenty shillings a dozen. No, indeed! 
if we may credit the traditions handed down; 
they partook of an early supper off rounds of 
beef, boars’ heads, drank wine by the butt, and 
of strong humming ale no end. Those days have 
passed away, So let us count up what remains. 
There are the usual charities and decorations, 
the waits, the goose and pudding, followed by 
the French for goose—I don’t mean Cockle’s 
antibilious pills. Then we have the coloured 
cards at twopence each, with the compliments of 
the season issuing from a robin’s mouth, &c., 
and a dance, of course. Is there anything more 
connected with the customs of Christmas? I 
don’t think !—Ah! there is the long column in the 
papers telling us what the paupers had for dinner 
at the London workhouses, and the pantomimes. 
But where are all the customs gone? Shall we 
find any remaining in this advanced age? Oh; 
dear, yes. Spend in imagination a Christmas 
with me, reader, in a quiet country village of 
Yorkshire, and see what we have here: and 
while the yule log is burning, which that old 
man brought as a humble present just now, ws 
will have our fireside chat about what used to 
happen in these parts, and what will happen this 
Christmas. You love the good old times? Then 
listen to this:—Old Leland, the antiquarian, 
tells us in his “Itinerary,” ‘that in the City of 
York the Sherifis made proclamation, in the name 
of the King, that all people should keep the 
peace within the city and suburbs by night and 
by day. Also that no common woman walks in 
the streets without a gray hood on her head and 
a white wand in her hand.” Then, again, the 
sheriffs, after they had been to hear mass on St. 
Thomas’s-day at All Saints Church on the Pave- 
ment, rode about in procession with trumpets, 
and part of their proclamation was: ‘ Also that 
all manner of—well, never mind, call them lewd 
persons—thieves, dice players, carders, and all 
other unthrifty folk, be welcome to the town 
whether they come late or early, at the high 
feast of Yule—till the twelve days be passed.” 
Good old times, eh? That yule log, as they 
call it, is a remnant of the past. But even 
now, see our customs. The first sign of the 
coming festival is the “ vestal cup,” on the sight 
of which you lay in a stock of pence and small 
change, for there will be no peace till the second 
day of January at least. 
This wonderful cup is now generally made of 
a ‘*Warren’s” blacking or other box, stuffed 
with wool or shavings to make a bed, and in it 
is laid a penny doll, with a tiny little head under- 
neath the clothes beside, to represent the Virgin 
Mary and Child. Thisis presented with a Carol 
accompaniment, and of course it must be paid 
for. But Christmas-eve! thete will be no rest 
to night. First will come the “lucky bird” 
about twelve o’clock. Of course the “bird” 
must be let in.and have something to eat, or 
you will have bad luck all the following year. 
Fancy my amazement when I first heard the 
voice of the ‘lucky bird’—just getting into a 
warm and comfortable doze. It was a pitch dark 
night, and bitterly cold, when bang! thump! ! 
bang!!! again at the front door. I rush fran- 
tically to the window, throw it open, peer into 
the dark night, and exclaim wildly ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, fire? thieves ?”” (By-the-bye I didn’t re- 
member any candle burning, and the doors, I 
knew, were locked.) A plaintive voice replies in 
doleful accents :— 
“J wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 


the door, and the servant’ comes to say that the 
ploughboys have arrived. Ploughboys, alias a 
lot of farm lads, some with masks, others with 
grotesque apparel; mummers in fact. They, 
too, have nothing to say, but shake a box in your 
face, and expect a pretty good dole. Last of all, 
the New Year’s Eve, with the master and 
mistress’s ‘* How do you do?” again, for which 
you have the pleasure of paying the girls their 
Christmas-box on New Year’s Day, and the boys 
an additional one, if you think fit. 7 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


“To Adam Paradise was home; to the good among his 
descendants, home is Paradise.”—Guesses at Truth. 


STILL gleams the radiance of the herald star 
That lit with splendour soft old Bethlehem’s 


plain ; ; 
Its hallowed sheen dispels each darkening cloud, © 
And bids life’s bickerings cease—joy smile again. 


How many a sad and grief-crushed spirit yearns 
To snatch one ray of light in hope’s decline ; 
The sin-stained, creeping to the door, would cry, 
“Father, forgive me !it is Christmas time. 


quarterly, for her toilette expenses, and not 
suffered to go vaguely to work, unknowing 
what her actual resources are likely to prove. 
A regular income allowed for dress need prove 
no barrier to a man’s generosity, because if 
means allow and inclination prompts, he can 
always make some extra present ona birthday 
or a Christmas time, or as a pledge of approba- 
tion for some deserving action. 

But to give a few details of toilettes. Dinner 
dresses and demi-toilettes are still freqiently 
cut with square fronts open round the neck. 
These are*shaped almost as low behind as 
before, and a chemisette is worn with 
them. A white bodice may be added under 
the chemisette in cold weather. For those 
whose health is too delicate to risk this, a 
square of lace of a similar shape to the square 
cut out of the body, coming to the shoulder on 
either side, and appearing like a cape or deep 
collar, is very dressy and becoming to the 
figure. This style, although not inappropriate 
for elderly ladies, is becoming for younger 
ones of two or three and twenty years of age. 
It may not be out of place to explain the word 
“demi-toilette” for the benefit of any readers 
who do not quite understand the phrase. It 
means a true, tasty, and useful kind of dress 
which is worn for informal social meetings 
that are not set parties,—such as the family 
dinner, the tea party, and the invitation when 
we are told that ‘a few friends are expected.” 
Although trimmings on the seams are the pre- 
vailing style, some round the hem are worn, 
such asa band or two of silk, and a fringe. 
For evening dresses, derthes are cut nearly 
equal all round, and not very deep. Hori- 
zontal folds of tulle may be used, or puffs of 
the same material, either horizontal or per- 
pendicular in arrangement. The latter form 


See yonder hovel, dreary, lone, and sad, | 
Where want and death hold carnival forlorn ; 

Oh, weary ones, stay, stay awhile your toil ! 
The bells are pealing, it is Christmas’ dawn. 


Long-severed friends will cluster round the hearth, 
Grasp ready hands, forget all past alarms ; 

And love-knit families gather closer still, 
Fair children nestle in their fathers’ arms. 


“Peace! peace!” the angels have proclaimed on 
earth, 
““ Goodwill to man” doth rise in accents clear ; 
Haste, parted ones, rejoice in fond embrace, 
Then raise your thoughts to greetings yet more 
dear. G. A. H. 


——————— 
CHRISTMAS. 
ScENES of holy joy and sacred mirth; _ 
Of “tidings glad” to set sin’s captive free, 
Since angels sang, ‘ Good-will to all on earth,” 
Alike of low-born as of high degree. 
I touch my lyre, of yore no fabled strings, 
The mind is now the lyre that wakes of thee to sing, 


Fancy would paint thee CurisTMas, ancient sire, 
Crown’d with the yule cake and the wassail-bowl]; 
Gay, happy faces round the yew-tree fire, ‘ 
Keeping the feast of ‘‘reason and of soul; 
With minstrel music and with masking minds, 
And all the pageant pomps that marked thine earlier 
times. 
The oaken table, heap’d with solid cheer, 
The boar’s head decked with sprigs of holly gay, 
The silver tankard filled with well-spiced beer, 
Whose draught could steal e’en wisdom’s brains 
away. 
The china bowl, whence many a draught went round, 
While harmless jest and mirth each circling goblet 
crowned. 


The merry gambols when the feast was done, 
With games and forfeits (to the lover dear, 
For the coy kiss from hashful maiden won), 
The wishes kind to bless the coming year. 
Such were the scenes that sped thine hours away, 
When hearts and doors op’d wide,—such was thine 
olden day. 


Those ‘olden days” have ceased; for aye have 
passed 
From us their glories, save (as now) a gleam, 
From the cold depth of years, awhile doth cast 
Its dim remembrance on the poet’s dream. 
Still in these later times, ‘neath modern domes, 
Though shorn of all its pomps, we joy when Cuyrrsp- 
MAS comes. 


For friends assemble round the social board, 
Hands clasp,—lips meet,—that have been severed 
long; ; 
And joyous schoolboys, to their homes restor’d, 
Round the bright hearth with boisterous greet- 
ings throng, . . : 
While sober Age looks on with pleasing pain, 

And dreams its sunny hour of childhood o'er again, 
Curistas! What mem’ries from the fount | of 
Time f ak 

Dost thou call up within the musing mind? 
The lov’d—the lost (by death or distant clime 
For ever sunder’d) in the heart enshrined ! 
Some who were wont to deck with “mystic bough” 
And dearer smiles our hearth, ah, they are absent 
now. 


a band of trimming should be placed, and a 
fringe, blond lace sprinkled with pearls, or 
loops of beads, added all round the edge. A 
pretty bright appearance may be given to 
tarlatan ifused for a derthe, by looping narrow 
satin ribbon across each puff or bullionnée, at 
regular intervals. The waist of evening 
dresses 1s cut round and very short. In our 
next article on Fashions, we intend giving 
descriptions of some pretty and easily-made 
tarlatan dresses. 


COOKERY. 


JucGED Hare, ManinapED.—The hare should 
be cut into small pieces, about the size of eggs, 
and put into a bowl, with half water and half 
vinegar to cover it ; four teaspoonfuls of salt and 
one of pepper, four of brown sugar, two onions 
cut into slices, a little thyme, a bay-leaf, cloves, 


ear, 
A pocketfull of money and a cellar full of beer, 
Two fat pigs and a new calven cow, 

Master and Mistress how do you do? 

|Please will you give me a Christmas box?” - 
days. Cook as for a jugged hare. 


IsINGLASS AND GELATINE FoR JELLIES.—Dis- 
solve two ounces of isinglass in half a pint of 
water; boil and reduce to half, pass through a 
cloth into a basin, use when required. Gelatine 
may be used in the same way. The stock of two 
calves’ feet, reduced to half a pint, may be 
used instead of isinglass; it will make it cheaper. 
The stock of cow-heel can also be used. 


Bonemian Cream.—Prepare four ounces of any 
fruit which will pass through a sieve, and one 
ounce and a half of melted isinglass to half a pint 
of fruit; mix it well, whip up a pint of cream, 
and add the fruit and isinglass gradually to it; 
put it into a mould; let it set on ice, or in an 
cool place, and when ready dip the mould into 
warm water and turn out. 

OrancEe Jetiy.—Procure two fine oranges and 
one lemon, take the rind off the two oranges and 
half of the lemon, and remove the pith, put 
them in a basin, and squeeze the juice and fruit 
into it; then put a quarter of a@ pound of sugar 
into a stewpan, wit’ half a pint of water, and set 
it to boil untl ; : ecomes a syrup; then take it 
off, and add the juice and rind of the fruits ; 
Ca oa and plage it on HES HTe i Ag 
soon g mences, skim well, add a 
gill of water by degrees, which will assist its cla- 
rification ; let it boil another minute, when add 
an Fite and a half of isinglass dissolved ; pass 
1 through a jelly bag, or fine sieve, add a few 
drops of prepared cochineal to give ‘an orange 
tint, and then filla mould | and place it on ice; 
sa a as pepe This jelly does’ not require 
9 100k very clear. 


Fancy me, a solitary bachelor in lodgings, having 
to stand at an open window to listen to that. 
But that was not all, the “lucky bird” would 
persist in repeating his statement till I was 
wearied into giving a promise of recompense. 
Now the Waits are heard approaching, bass viol, 
clarionet, a dozen men and boys, and most 
likely a shaky female voice. There will be three 
parties at least tramping it five, ten, or fifteen 
miles to-night, and the money will go to the 
Missionaries, the Wesleyans most likely. Then 
there are the Church lads with their Carols, 
their utterances must first be given in their 
village choir before the merriment of street sing- 
ing makes them husky. Boxing-day brings its 
claimants in the shape of boys only. But what 
have we here? Two stout lads with a large 
wicker clothes basket containing a neatly folded 
cloth inside, on which are laid two uninviting 
cheese-cakes ; of these you are requested not to 
partake and of course you don’t, but again you 
give. This probably ‘is the nearly extinct’ re. 
minder of the « Hagmend,” and as the bearers 
have nothing to say for themselves we give a 
fragment of the Yorkshire Hagmend song as it 
occurs in Brand’s Antiquities :— 

Tonight it is the new year’s night, to-morrow is the 
anawe are come for our Tight, and for our ray 

As we used to do it in old King Henry’s day; 

Sing, fellows, sing hag-man-ha! 4 


In every house there stands some empty chair— 
Some link has dropt from Love’s bright chain away 
Since last we met the season’s mirth to share— 
Some-face whose smile hath at our board helq 
sway, 
Now in our bosom’s void, and circle’s space 
Has left a fond regret and a deserted place. 


What calls the mem’ry back of those we lov’d, 
Like those home scenes at which each was a guest ? 
Some trusted friend (now faithless) far remov d— 
Some idol of the heart too much caress d— 
Some blessing lent, by Heaven recall’d, to show 
What broken reeds are all we lean on here below— 


Steal o’er the niind (like home’s sweet music heard 
By the lone exile ina stranger land); __, 
Then the deep fountains of the heart are stirr’d 
And from its streams rush forth the pent-up band 
Of crushed affections—’mid life’s brightest scene 
The ged spectres rise of “joys that once have 
een. 


Tis meet it should be so; earth was not made 
For sunshine only—but for clouds and storm, 
Thrice happy they who, passing through its shade, 
Have timely learn’d their hopes aright to form, 
Who view lite’s brightest gems as talents given, 
For which, as stewards here, we must account to 
Heaven. 
CHRISTMAS, I now dismiss thee, fruitful theme, 
That has beguiled me of a weary hour ; 
The muse who watches o’er the Poet’s dream 
Hath held me long a captive in her bower 3 
"Tis time I woke and burst her macic spell— 
Season of Hope and Peace, Ibid thee now farewell | 
M. B. C. W. 


If you go to the bacon-flick, cut Mea goog pit 
Cut, cut, and low, beware of Your maw. $ 
Cut, cut, and round, beware of your thump 
That me and my merry men may have some. 
Sing, fellows, sing hag-man-ha ! 


woman should be allowed a certain sum, paid - 


suits the small Jerthe best. Between each puff | 


peppercorns ; turn them now and then for four - 


Deo. 22, 1866.] 


Court and Fashionable Hews, 


0 
COURT. 


THE Queen, their Royal Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia arrived at Osborne on Saturday, at ten 
Her Majesty 
crossed over from Gosport in the Royal yacht 
Highness the 


minutes before three o’clock. 


Alberta. Captain, His 
Prince of Leiningen. 


Serene 


Tue Queen and Princess Louise walked and 
drove in the grounds on Monday morning. Prince 
and Princess Christian walked out, and Prince 


Leopold and Princess Beatrice went out also. 


Fripay of last week being the anniversary of 
the Queen’s great sorrow, Her Majesty, accom- 
panied by the Royal Family, went in the morn- 
ing to the Royal mausoleum at Frogmore, and 
The Dean of Wind- 
sor attended and read prayers and portions of 
After the 
Queen’s return to the Castle, the mausoleum 
was, by Her Majesty’s command, opened for all 


remained there some time. 


Scripture selected for the occasion. 


the members of the household, including the 
servants, residents within the Castle, and most 
of Her Majesty’s tradesmen in Windsor, to 
visit it. 

Tuerr Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales remained in strict retirement on 
the anniversary of the death of the Prince Con- 
sort. 


Prince Henry, one of the children of the Prince 
of Prussia, is to reside with our Queen in Eng- 
land for a considerable period. 


Tuerr Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh, with 
the Countess of Macclesfield, General Knollys, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, and Lieutenant 
Haig, attended Divine service on Sunday morn- 
ing, at Sandringham Church. The Rey. W. 
Lake Onslow, M.A., Rector of Sandringham, 
officiated and preached. 

Iris understood that several expected visits in 
the neighbourhood have been postponed in con- 
sequence of the continued indisposition of the 
Prince of Wales. 


Tue Princess of Wales is in excellent health. 


THEIR Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and 
Prince Leopold attended Divine service at Whip- 
pingham Church on Sunday. The Rey. George 
Prothero officiated. 

GENERAL the Hon. Sir Edward Cust had the 
honour of an audience of Her Majesty at Wind- 
sor Castle last week, and presented a copy of 
‘Lives of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of 
France and England,” which Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to accept. 


. FASHIONABLE. 


Tur Countess of Caledon has arrived at 
Caledon-park, county Tyrone. Her ladyship is 
not expected to return to England till February, 
to resume her duties as Lady in Waiting upon 
Her Majesty. 

Lorp Brovcuam has left town for Cannes, vid 
Paris. 


Ir is understood that Lord Alfred Paget and 
family will leave Melford Hall, Suffolk, shortly 
after Christmas, Her Majesty having granted his 
lordship the Great Lodge, at Bushey-park, 
which was at one time occupied by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence. During his 
residence at Melford Lord Alfred Paget has 
rendered himself highly popular to the neigh- 
bourhood, and he has on two occasions enter- 
tained members of the Royal Family. 


ARRIVALS. 


Lorp and Lady Headley and the Hon. Misses 
Winn have arrived at Bramham Biggin, near 
Tadcaster, Yorkshire, from Aghadoe House, 
county Kerry, Ireland, to pass the Christmas. 


Tur Countess of Jersey and Mr. Brandling 
have arrived in Paris, where they will remain till 
after Christmas. 

Tur Marchioness of Hastings and Lady Con- 
stance Marsham, and Viscount Falkland, have 
arrived at the St. George’s Hotel. 

Lapy AucustA SEymMour has 
Brown’s Hotel. 

CouonEL Lorp ALEXANDER RussExL has ar- 
rived in England on leave of absence from his 
regiment, the Rifle Brigade, 1st Battalion, now 
stationed in Canada. 


arrived at 


DEPARTURES. 


Tue Earl of Glasgow has left the St. George’s 
Hotel. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has left 
the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde-park-corner, for the 
Palace, Wells. z 


_ 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Saturday last the marriage of the Hon. 
W. C. Evans-Freke, second brother of Lord 
Carbery, and the Lady Victoria Cecil, the 
youngest daughter of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Exeter, was solemnised at St. Martin’s 
Church, Stamford, in the presence of a large 
family party. At half-past two o’clock the bride 
and bridegroom left the Marquis of Exeter’s seat 
for Brisbrook Hall, near Uppingham, to pass the 
honeymoon. The bride’s presents were Very 
numerous, and many of them most costly. 
Among the principal were a yaluable Indian 
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shawl from the Queen (the bride was a god- 
daughter of the Prince Consort); a superb 
diamond suite of earrings, butterfly brooch, and 
sevigné from her husband; a superb diamond 
ring and a brougham from the Marquis of 
Exeter ; and a costly mounted dressing-case from 


the Marchioness of Exeter. 


LIFE. 


end of this month. 


Hardwicke. 


place in the spring. 


Lordship being in his eighty-eighth year. 


THE marriage, announced some time back be- 
tween the Hon. Reginald Sackville West, second 
son of the Earl and Countess Delawarr, and heir 
to the barony of Buckhurst, with Miss Baillie 
Cochrane, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Baillie 
Cochrane, and grand-daughter of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Thomas Cochrane, will not take place 


till February. 


OBITUARY. 

Tue death is announced of Sophia Davy, 
widow of General Sir William Gabriel Davy, 
Bart., C.B., who died ten years since. Her lady- 
ship, who was born in 1811, was the eldest 


daughter of Mr. Richard-Fountayne Wilson, of 


Melton, Yorkshire, by the third daughter of Mr. 
George Osbaldiston, of Hutton Bushel, near 
Northallerton. 


WE have to announce the death of Lady Anna 
Maria Dawson, for many years Lady of the Bed- 


chamber to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 


Kent. Her Ladyship was the only surviving 
daughter of John, Earl of Portarlington, and 
granddaughter of the Earl of Bute, Prime Minister 
to George III. 

We have to announce the death of the Dowager 
Lady Chesham, who died at her daughter's 
(uady Dacre’s) seat, The Hoo, Welwyn, Herts. 
The late Catherine Dowager Lady Chesham was 
the eldest daughter of George, ninth Marquis of 
Huntly, by his wife Catherine, second daughter 
of the late Sir Charles Cope, Bart., and was born 
29th December, 1792. Her ladyship married, 
18th June, 1814, the Hon. Charles Compton 
Cavendish, fourth son of George, twelfth Earl of 
Burlington, and uncle of the present Duke of 
Devonshire, who in 1858 was created Baron 
Chesham. By her the late peer had issue the 
present Lord Chesham and two daughters, Lady 
Dacre and the Countess of Strafford. 

On Saturday the remains of the lamented 

Countess Fortescue, whose sudden death we 
announced in our last, were interred in the family 
vault of Earl Fortescue, at Filleigh Church, 
which is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from Castle Hill, Devonshire, and the event 
will be long remembered by the large assemblage 
which the private virtues, the great benevolence, 
and amiability of disposition of the deceased, or 
respect for the noble earl and sympathy for his 
loss, had attracted to witness it, as the saddest 
that the sacred edifice has witnessed for many 
years. 
d Tue death is announced of Lady Isabella 
Blackford, a daughter of the third Duke of Grafton, 
at the advanced age of eighty. She was born on 
the 17th of November, 1786, and was married in 
August, 1812, to Mr. Barrington Pope-Blackford, 
of Osborne, Isle of Wight, who died on the 14th 
of May, 1816. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Tue Duchess Malakoff has received from 
the hands of the Queen of Spain the Order of 
Mary Louisa. 


Tue Countess Anna Apponyi, née Zichy, 
mother of the Counts Charles and George 
Apponyi, has just died at Presburg, aged 86. 


Tue Constantinople journal, the Turquie an- 
nounces the birth of a daughter to the Sultan, 
and states that she is to bear the name of the 
Princess Eminee. 

Sass 


Tux Queen, having visited the Windsor In- 
firmary, has sent a letter to the secretary to 
say how pleased she was with all she saw there. 
Her Majesty has since sent six brace of pheasants 
for the patients, and desired General Seymour 
to call and inquire how many of them were 
allowed by the doctors to have the game for 
dinner. The General had the satisfaction of 
reporting that only one unlucky individual was 
prohibited from profiting by her Majesty’s kind- 
ness. 

Lorp Swarrespury AND THE Rrrvaxistic 
MovemEnt.—The Eari of Shaftesbury, writing 
under the influence of considerable alarm at the 
progress of the ritualistic movement, says, ‘It 
is said—and truly said—that the laity have the 
power in their own hands. No doubt; but will 
they come forward aad exercise it? Will they 
address their bishops, memoralise their clergy, 
leave no abuse unnoticed, sustain one another, 
and sink all minor differences to subserve the 
common cause? If they will do this, we shall 
be secure. If from a variety of reasens they 
decline to do s0, @ miracle alone, and nothing 
else, will save the Reformation in Great Britain.” 


APPROACHING MARRIAGES IN HIGH 


Tur marriage of Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil 
Lennox Peel (Scots Fusilier Guards) to the Hon. 
Caroline Stapleton Cotton (daughter of Vis- 
count and Viscountess Combermere), is arranged 
to take place at Combermere Abbey about the 


A maRRIAGE is arranged to take place between 
the Hon. Victor Montagu, second son of the Earl 
of Sandwich, and Lady Agneta Yorke, the 
youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 


THE marriage of Miss Barrington will take 
Miss Barrington is daugh- 
ter of the Hon. G. Barrington, grand-daughter 
of Mrs. George Mildmay, and niece to Mrs. 
Alfred Bulkeley, Sir Henry Mildmay, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, Lord Methuen, being her uncles, 
and the Earl of Radnor her great-uncle, his 


more females than males in that one city. This 
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’Tis beauty that doth off make woman proud ; 

’Tis virtue that doth make them most admired; 

‘Tis modesty that makes them seem divine. 
Shakespeare. 


Dress has a moral effect upon the industry of 
mankind,—Sir J, Barrington. 


Processions, cavalcades, and all that fund of 
gay frippery furnished out by tailors, barbers, 
and tirewomen, mechanically influence the mind 
into veneration. An emperor in his night-cap 
would not meet with half the respect of an em- 
peror with a crown.—Goldsmith. 


Celestial happiness! whene’er she stoops 
To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone to make her sweet amends 
For absent heaven,—the bosom of a friend, 
Where heart meets heart; 
Each other’s pillow to repose divine. 
Young. 
Oh, Heaven! that one might read the book of 
fate, 
And see the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea. 
O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress 
through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue,— 
Would shut the book, and sit him downward 
die. Shakespeare. 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
Byron. 


Religious intelligence, 


Mr. BrerEesForp Horr has accepted office as 
Vice-President of next year’s Church Congress. 


Ir is proposed to erect schools in some of the 
hills and plains of India, as a memorial to the 
late Bishop of Caleutta. 

Turret is a Christian church in Southern 
India, the bell of which was made of the metal 
idols brought by native converts to the mis- 
sionaries for that purpose. 


Mr. Husparp, M.P., and the Rev. J. Gibbs, of 
Clifden Hampden, have guaranteed the cost of 
sending out a missionary to the Orange Free 
State, and of maintaining him there. 


Ar St. John’s Church, Waterloo-road, the fol- 
lowing notice has been posted up: “ All the sit- 
tings in this church are free.” Although St. 
John’s is in the diocese of Winchester, it-is 
within the area of the operations of the London 
Free and Open Church Association. 


Tue John Bull states that Earl Beauchamp 
has conferred the living of Dymock, Gloucester- 
shire, on the Rev. W. Baird, who has laboured 
so assiduously in poor parishes in the East-end 
of London, and has generously undertaken con- 
siderably to augment the endowment. 

Tue Kesre Memorran.—We hear that the 
diocese of Toronto has unanimously decided to 
combine their contributions with those of the 
College scheme. Various plans for raising a 
local memorial to Mr. Keble had been discussed, 
but the Oxford College was considered the best; 
The amount of this fund already reaches thé. 
sum of £31,000. 

Tux Rev. Dr. Moberly, late head master of 
Winchester College, has been presented with 
the rectory of Brightstone, in the Isle of Wight, 
by the Bishop of Winchester. A former rector 
of Brightstone was the present Bishop of Oxford, 
to whom the living was given by Lord Brougham 
when Lord Chancellor. 

A Lapy 1n tue Poupir.—Services said to have 

been attended with much blessing in the conver- 
sion of souls have recently been held by a highly 
accomplished young lady, from Norwich, Miss 
Octavia Jary, in various parts of London. Her 
discourses are characterised by much earnest- 
ness, fluency, and spiritual power, and their 
effect is heightened by her attractive and youth- 
ful appearance, and graceful address. In addi- 
tion to an exceedingly prepossessing counte- 
nance, she has a musical and well-modulated 
voice. 
Tur Rey. J. Buckmaster, Vicar of Wands- 
worth, has offered to give a site for the pro- 
posed new parish of Kensington, on condition 
that it shall be pewed throughout, with only the 
accustomed out-of-the-way and hole-and-corner 
free seats for those who are not fortunate enough 
to secure appropriated places. Some influential 
gentlemen residing in Kensington are taking the 
matter up very warmly, and as it will be neces- 
sary to carry a bill through Parliament for the 
erection of the new church, the matter is likely 
to be keenly contested. 

THE Patriot, in commenting on the retirement 
of Bishop Ellicott from his official position, in 
connection with the Bible Society, which we 
notified last week, sees, or thinks it sees, the 
reason. ‘We can only suppose,” it remarks, 
“that the Bishop of Gloucester, having 
gradually developed into -a sacramentarian 
and ritudlist, thinks it improper any longer to 

elp and countenance a society which seeks to 
put the Word of God, without note or comment, 
into the hands of all men.” 

AT a semi-annual conference of the Mormons, 
recently held at Salt Lake, Brigham Young gave 
an address, which is published in the Deseret 
News. Here is a specimen :—“ The last time I 
was in the city of Lowell, there were 14,000 


Ah, my tender babes! 
My unblown flowers, new appearing sweets ! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air,— 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother’s lamentations. 
Shakespeare. 


CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN. 


[By giving insertion to communications we do not necessari ly 
identify ourselves with the opinions of the writers. ] 


THE USE OF THE ROD. : 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE LADY’S OWN PAPER.” 


Sir,—As you invite correspondence with re- 
ference to ‘ Julie’s”’ inquiry about the use of the 
rod, I send you a short extract, which may be not 
the less interesting that it does not relate to 
boarding schools. It is taken from a work en- 
titled “* The Governess,” published by Houlston 
and Wright, and which, though it bears no 
author’s name on its title-page, is understood to 
have been written by the late Sir James Stephen: 
—‘‘ A Royal pupil was guilty, not only of disobe- 
dience, but of insult to her governess. She met 
rebuke by the haughty and petulant reply: ‘ You 
forget the distance between us.’ The lady who 
had charge of her was highly educated and blest 
with much decision of mind; she had been 
cautioned at the commencement of her official 
duty, that all personal chastisement was out of 
the question with a pupil of such high dignity, 
but, nevertheless, the parents being absent, she 
took upon herself to administer such corporeal 
punishment as the offence and the years of the 
offender warranted; and having so done she 
reported the affair to the mother at the first 
opportunity; the answer was most becoming: 
‘You have acted rightly, and I thank you for it. 
I am glad I was absent, for I dare not have 
authorised it, but I am obliged to you for show- 
ing such resolution and such good sense;’ and: 
the weight of the obligation was, in after years, 
fully compensated, more substantially than by 
words.”’—Allow me to remark that the use of the 
rod is an interesting subject, and deserving of 
full and comprehensive illustration by the state- 
ment of actual cases and results of its beneficial 
use and of its abuse.—I am, Sir, yours very 
truly, ALIQUIS. 


is Many years ago. They live and die in a single 
state, and are forgotten. Have they filled the 
measure of their creation, and accomplished the 
designs of heaven in bringing them upon earth ? 
No, they have not. Two thousand good God- 
fearing men should go there, and take to them- 
selves seven wives apiece. It is written in the 
Bible, ‘and in that day seven women ghall lay 
hold of one man, saying, We will eat our own 
bread and wear our own apparel; only let us be 
called by thy name, to take away our reproach.’ ” 
The ‘“ Prophet’ further states, officially, of 
course, that ‘the Government of the United 
States do not intend that that prophecy should 
be fulfilled, and the Lord Almighty means that 
it shall.” To what further length will he dare 
to go? 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE LADY’S OWN PAPER.” 


Srr,—I think I may be able to give ‘“ Julie” 
some information with regard to the use of the 
rod in Ladies’ Schools, in which she, in common 
with many others, both teachers and parents, 
is greatly interested. My two daughters went to 
finish their education at a school in Hampshire, 
where there were -about forty pupils, of ages 
varying from twelve to twenty years. The 
system pursued there was as follows :—For an 
ordinary offence, an imposition was given, but 
if the offence were repeated, the offender wag 
sent into the principal’s study after the morning 
lessons the next day, where she was made to 
lie across an ottoman, and the principal gave her 
from ten to fifteen stripes with the birch rod. 
For any more serious offence this punishment 
was awarded in the first case, but if the offender 
was again guilty of the same or a similar serious 
offence, the punishment was more severe. She 
was sent to the lady’s maid to have some portion 
of her clothing removed, she was then made to 
lie across a desk in the class-room, and the prin- 
cipal gave her from ten to twenty stripes with 
the birch or small cane in the presence of the 
whole of the first and second classes, the junior 
teacher having raised her clothing. jl pupils 
were alike subject to this punisument, and my 
daughter tells me that she hag geen a pupil 
nearly nineteen years of age so treated. The 
principal was a very amiable woman, and much 
loved by her pupils. 

I think the subject is one of considerable im. 
portance to the cause of education. Perhaps some 
otber of your readers may be able to give further 
information ?—Wishing you every success, 

I remain, yours, &c., 

Ivy Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush. HE. H. B. 


fines for the Fhoughtful, 


Bur twas a public feast, and public day, 
Quite full, right dull, guests hot, and dishes cold, 
Great plenty, much formality, smal] cheer, 
And everybody out of their own sphere.—Byron. 
The turnpike road to people’s hearts I find, 
Lies through their stomachs, or I mistake man- 
kind.— Pindar. 
Of earthly goods the best is a good wife; 
A bad the bitterest curse of human life. 
Simonides. 
Music !—oh ! how faint, how weak, 
‘Language fades before thy spell! 
Why should feeling eve: speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 
ove’s are ev’n more false than they ; 
Oh! tis only music’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe, and not betray !—Moore. 
Beauty and worth in her alike contend, 
To charm the fancy and to fix the mind; 
In her, my wife, My mistress, and my friend, 
I taste the joys of sense and reason joined. 
Hammond. 
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R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR.| A Surrzrzr.—Spots and pimples are as often 


JOHN PARRY, in their highly successful en- 
tertainment, entitled, ‘‘A YACHTING CRUISE;” to be 
followed by the “WEDDING BREAKFAST,” by Mr. 
John Parry. Every Evening (except Saturday), at 8; 
Saturday only at 3.—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, 
Regent-street. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 28.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
8 Chairs, 5s. Stalls can now be secured without fee. 
The Gallery has been entirely re-decorated, and is now 
ventilated on an improved system. 


N ATIONAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 

High Holborn. Open every evening. This very 
spacious and elegant establishment, having been entirely 
re-decorated, presents acoup d’ail of unequalled splen- 
dour. The Grand Band, conducted by Mr. W. M. Packer, 
will perform nightly a choice selection of operatic and 
dance music.—Open at half-past 8, close at 12. Admis- 
sion throughout, reading-room, smoking-room, &c., One 
Shilling. 


path ch ht me mn 9 wa rn a 
ADAME STODAREH, widow of the late 
Colonel Stodare, begs to announce that the 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall, is NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Madame Stodare will have the 
honour to give the “ Sphinx,” ‘‘ Marvel of Mecca,” and 
“‘ Basket Trick,” assisted by Mr. Firbank Burman (pupil 
ef the late Colonel Stodare), in Colonel Stodare’s Royal 
Entertainment of Magic.—Admission, ls. and 2s. ; stalls, 
§s., which may be secured at the Box-office, Egyptian 
Hall, from ten till five ; and at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
38, Old Bond-street.—Mr. James Weaver, Manager. 


RTEMUS WARD.—EGYPTIAN HALL.— 
EVERY EVENING (Saturday excepted) at 8 p.m. 
Doors open at half-past 7. Saturday Afternoon at 3,— 
Owing to the great success of ARTEMUS WARD 
AMONG THE MORMONS, seats should be secured early 
at the Box Office; at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street ; or at Austin’s Ticket Office at St. James’s 
Mall. 
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Bur fetter Basket. 


Ienonamus.—Our present number is the best 

- answer your question could receive. 

RamMBLER.—Thanks for your kind offer; but the 
style of writing was scarcely suitable for our 
pages. 

EsMerALpA.—Soda has not always the effect of 
extracting the colour of the hair, but it is 
always injurious, rendering it harsh and 
brittle. 

‘““M. A. B.”—In reply to inquiries on the sub- 
ject, we beg to state that in ‘“‘ Our Letter Bas- 
ket” of the 1st inst. our remarks given with 
these initials referred to some scraps of poetry 
from a correspondent residing in one of the 
Midland Counties. 

Dr. Mary Waurer.—By an oversight, we omit- 
ted to state in last week’s impression, that the 
artists t0 whom we were indebted for the por- 
trait of Dr. Mary Walker were Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry, of 55, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, W. 

Brssiz.—Not at present. 

A Moruer.—A very good substitute for a Christ- 
mas-tree is a large box of bran, in which the 
various presents are hidden. A sheet must be 
spread on the floor, and the box, with only a 
small hole at the top, placed in the centre. 
The children, who can put but one hand in at a 
time, must dive into the bran and draw out 
whatever comes first. An old packing-case is a 
good thing for the purpose. Much fun and 
scrambling, and scattering of bran are a sure 
result; but the latter will hardly get beyond 
the confines of the sheet, which is afterwards 
gathered up and removed. Another method is 
to hang a line across the room within the 
reach of the little ones, and suspend the pre- 
sents upon it. The children are then assem- 
bled, and each one blindfolded in turn and 
permitted to take the first thing it touches 
from the line. 

A Turirry Lassrz wishes to know how to make 
a French merino petticoat, which has been 
dyed black, into a dress-skirt. She says it 
is wide enough and good enough, for it looks 
like new. Cut out the edge into large scallops 
and bind them with braid. Get some of the 
broad grey and black striped material, and add 
enough below this, like an underskirt, to make 
the dress as long as you wish. Scallop the 
edge of the striped stuff and bind it with braid. 
Or make a false under-skirt of plain black, 
or any colour you prefer, and loop the black 
merino in festoons like a looped up skirt, 
trimming the seams downwards. Let the 
body correspond in colour with the under part. 
A little black Zouave or Signori jacket may 
be worn over it, and should be edged with a 
drop trimming. 

Miss E. M.S.—To clean jewellery, wash it well in 
cold soap and water with a soft brush. Have 
some boxwood dust ready warmed at the fire, 
and put the wet jewellery into it. Leave it 
where it will keep warm when dry. Steel 
ornaments will never look so bright again as 
as they did when new. Wipe after wearing 
and put them away in boxwood dust or bran. 
To clean, make a paste of French chalk and 

spirits of wine. Lay it on the ornaments. 
When dry remove with a soft brush and some 
powdered chalk. 

E. J. L.—To make one of the fashionable collars 
or capes, take the shape of the top of the dress, 
cutting the pattern straight across the shoulder 
above the sleeves, and straight across the bosom. 
Cut off the corners of the square thus formed. 
The collar must be made in one piece without a 
join. It is very easy to shape a corslet. Take 
the pattern from the lower part of a dress body. 
Slope the top of the corslet a little. The 
front is not cut with darts, but in four separate 
pieces. This is because it does not reach high 
enoug’ on the figure to admit of darts. 

MareR¥AMittas.—spoilt children are certainly 
disagreeable. They sometimes grow into esti- 
mable and worthy persons; but in their youth 
reflect discredit on their parents, and are sure 
to have many More trials before them than fall 
to the lot of well-regulated minds. A powder 

mixed wita sug? and stirred into a baked 
apple, is not detected by a child. It is the 
pleasantest way of administering the medi- 
cine. Jam is less efficacious. A young infant 
cannot digest pure cow's milk. It must be di- 
luted with water, or skimmed. 


A. E. Z. can read our remarks to ‘‘ A Sufferer.” 
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numerous and boisterous olive-branches cluster 
round him, and though outside his primitive 


the result of poorness of the blood as 
of over-feeding. Getting wet and taking 


cold will often cause them. Also late hours, | dwelling— 
insufficient sleep, mental anxiety, sudden The wind blows loud, and the lift grows dark, 
chills, and very frequently indigestion. You And gurly grows the sea, 


must consider from which of these causes 
yours proceed. It would be useless to apply a 
lotion if the cause were not removed. Also, 
any outward application should be resorted 
to with great caution, as it is often unsafe to 
check these eruptions. If you attend to your 
general health, they will disappear in time. 


he forgets them all for awhile in the festivities 

of his castle. The storm may howl through 

many a crevice, and penetrate many a cranny, 
but it only serves to give zest to the joy within 

Thus, somehow, Christmas has come to be con- 

i i i i - it smil 
The best things for the complexion are early Siero ee eee noe cae 
hours, sufficient rest, exercise, and air, 

_ avoidance of wet and damp, a sufficiency, but 
not a superfluity, of wholesome food, and 
peace of mind. Seasoned dishes, butter, 
cheese, sweetmeats and salt viands are bad. 
The daily bath improves the countenance by 
rendering the action of the skin freer. It is 
not always desirable that this should be cold ; 
in that respect you must consult your consti- 
tution. Very few are sufficiently robust to in- 
dulge in cold baths. Always wash the face in 
plenty of cold water, and unperfumed soap. 
Tf the skin is too delicate for soap, ® handful 
of fine oatmeal may be sprinkled on the towel, 
and made into a paste for cleansing. This 
keeps the skin fine and delicate. 

E.ien (Dublin).—Small Shakespeare collars are 
the most fashionable shape. 

An InqurrER.—We are always very glad to 
receive a reply to communications from any 
gpubscriber. Do not be afraid that your 
thoughts are not sufficiently important ; what- 
ever thoughts occur to a human being are 
highly important, both to the individual her- 
self, and to all whom, in their little sphere, 
she may influence. If, as you seemto appre- 
hend, some of yours are wrong, We will do our 
best to correct them. 

Estuer.—Real lace is alwayS 80 expensive 
article, but with care it comes a8 cheap as 
imitation in the end, and always looks well. 
We should recommend you to do without lace 
altogether, if the genuine is beyond your 
means. Never trust it toa laundress. Learn 
to get it up yourself. It is easy, and there is 
nothing unlady-like, as you seem to imagine, 
in being able to manage the renovation of your 
ewn ornaments. For jewellery, see our 
answer to another correspondent. 


~— eee —e 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE 
TRADE. 

Tur Lapy’s Own Paver may be obtained at 
the principal Railway Stations, and of all 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. 

Country Newsagents, desirous of being sup- 
plied weekly with ‘Contents’ Bills,” should 
communicate with the Publisher, 2 and 3, Shoe- 
lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


because of its surroundings. The theologists 
have detected a reasonfor allthis. It was Divine 


mark inthe high road of life, amidst the cold, 
dreary days and nights of dismal December. 
Be this as its may, we must confess we do not 
envy the people at the Antipodes, with whom 
everything is turned upside-down, and who 
hold Christmas in Midsummer. With us, the 
rugged aspect of winter lends a charm to 
Winter’s King; and the very redbreast seems 
to pick the holly berries of his woodland 
home with a heartier cheer. To our mind, 
Christmas never looks more welcome than 


nestle round the fire, while the merry laugh 


patriarch of the family, as he tells his oft- 


warnings. 


without its ghost story 7— 


Heap on more wood, the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


Such is thé poetic notion of Christmas; but 


and, perhaps, after all, it is well that it is so. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


Six lines and under 3 fy Paragraphs, 6 lines & - 
Every additional line 0 6| under... .. + .. 6 0 
Every additional line 1 9 

A considerable reduction is made on an order 
for a series. 

No advertisement for the current issue can be 
received after six o’clock on Wednesday, 

Norz.—Business communications should be 
addressed, and Post-Office Orders made payable, 


distress amongst the working-classes. 


Editor. Literary Correspondents should always 
send their real names and addresses, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a mark of good 
faith. Contributors wishing their MSS. re. 
turned, in case of rejection, should enclose pos- 
tage stamps. The Editor cannot be responsible 
for the return of Poetry and other Scraps. 
Authors should retain coples- communica- 
tions for insertion in the current number should 
reach the office not later than noon on Wednesg- 
day. 


Lady's Oivn ane, 
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augmented by a sudden and severe frost. 


of consideration. 


ee 
THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASon, 
EFORE another number of THE Lapy’s 
Own Paper reaches the hands of our 
thousands of readers, old holly-wreathed 
Christmas will have come, with all its genial, 
hearty welcome, we hope to each and all of 
them. Christmas! What thoughts start into 
existence at the bare mention of the word! 
What cheery social gatherings Within the 
happy homesteads of dear old England does 
it suggest! What kindly associations does it 
not resuscitate and draw more closely around 
us! Outside may be cold and dreary ; but 
round the hearth, friendship will glow and 
sparkle with a purer, brighter flame. An 
English Christmas is thoroughly characteristic 
in its breadth and catholicity. The City mer- 
chant, with his snug suburban villa, metaphori- 
cally closes (at all events by proxy) his shut- 
ters, and “wheels the sofa round,” oblivious or 
defiant of the pelting of the rain OT snow 
without ; and the poorest fisherma2 on the 
coast piles the zule log on the fire, While his 


meeting once again around the family board. 


Christmas holiday on the wane. 


Is Christmas all joy? Would that it were! 
Stubborn facts remind us that there have 
been known such things as “an orphan’s 
Christmas ;” when many a one has wept the 
“Jong, sad hours away.” How touchingly has 
the poet expressed it :— 


“ For there are nooks in Poverty’s dim world, 
Where the high tide of riches never runs. 
No drop of all its wealth for some who sit 
And hear the river ruuning brimming by- 


all alike, and seems none the less pleasant 


wisdom, they have said, that placed this land- 


when ushered in by snow and frost; when the 
snow flakes fantastically drift about, the trees 
glistening in virgin purity in the clear, sharp 
light of a frosty morning. Then it is that we 


of childhood resounds through the house; then 
it is that we are prepared to listen, with any- 
thing like patience, to the white-haired 


repeated Christmas story of adventures and 
One needs a good fire-light for a 
ghost-story, and what would Christmas be 


Nature seems determined that, for this year 
at least, those who want the snow and frost 
must draw upon their imagination for them; 


Decrease of temperature,—in those “old- 
fashioned winters,”—means increase of mor- 
tality to the very old and the very young of a 
population. Dr. Ricuarpson has ably demon- 
strated this fact in his paper on “ Waves of 
Heat and Waves of Mortality.” It also means 
enhanced prices for the necessaries, if not the 
luxuries, of life. It requires no extraordinary 
sharpness of mental sight to see the bearing 
of this fact upon the question of the current 
Half 
an eye, and half a grain of judgment to accom- 
to the Publisher, Gzorce MapDIcE, not to the| pany that very small visual capability, will dis- 
cover how immensely such distress would be 


But Christmas presents other features worthy 
It is the time for social 
greetings,—when friend meets friend, brother 
welcomes brother, the motherher children ; and 
when, shutting out for a little the petty 
vexations, the cares and anxieties of life, they 
recount the joys and the sorrows of the past. 
It is sweet to think of the many kind greet- 
ings the season brings. The wheels of Time 
in their yearly revolutions quickly tear 
asunder households and friends, as those who 
have passed the meridian of life can tell, and the 
stern battle of life for existence leaveslittle time 
for sentimentalising. To thousands day follows 
day in unbroken monotony; but as the sha- 
dows of the waning year begin to fall, thoughts 
will recur—where faith and joy are not en- 
tirely crushed out—to the home of youth, 
and hope will brighten at the anticipation of 


We should be sorry, indeed, for this, if for 
no other reason, to see the keeping of the 


Nor would we forget at this time the ad- 
monition that reminds us of duty,—for, after 
all, there 7s a meaning in the old precept 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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They see the Christmas shows of wealth and warmth 
At windows, whilst at every door shut out ; 

The plenty only tlouts their poverty ; 

The music mocks them with its merriment ; 

They look into each passing face to find 

No likeness of their own deep misery.” 


We will stop here. We have sought to 
draw attention to the lights and shadows of 
the season; to the kindly sympathies that 
run through the great heart of humanity ; 
and in conclusion would wish our readers, in 
the good old way, which attemptsat refinement 
would but spoil—A Ricut Merry CHRISTMAS 
anp A Happy New Year! 

Me nn se 


UNNOTICED ENDURANCES : HOW 
WE GET ABOUT. 
i N TE suppose many of our readers have for 


Y their sins, at some time or other, travel- 
led in the old original infernal machine called 
an omnibus ; or, perhaps, if their delinquences 
have been great, they have suffered penance 
by the smaller instrument of greater anguish, 
a cab, Those who have acquired wealth 
enough to keep their own carriage, may have 
forgotten their torments ; we think it may aid 
future improvement if we reproduce a slight 
sketch of them. 

It is a muddy day, and there are eleven in 
the “ Noah’s Ark,” for so it may be called from 
the various nondescripts it carries. Besides 


these eleven, there are two children on laps,and 


a stout man well done up in wraps, occupying 
the place of two, and his stomach so far pro- 
jecting beyond his knees, that even the most 
delicate crinoline finds it a difficuity to sidle 
between him and the red-faced woman with a 
large bundle, who sits exactly opposite. A 
lady hailsthe “’bus,” which invariably stops in 
the muddiest spot, and having accomplished 
the feat of entrance, the door is immediately 
jammed behind her, and with sudden impetus 
she is either jerked upon the fat man’s bosom, 
or, as she always carries her umbrella with the 
point forward, incurs the complaints of all the 
maternities at once, by nearly bearing off the 
eye of one of the babies, in triumph. Once 
seated, amid black looks and a seething atmos- 
phere of damp and dirt, the motion of the 
vehicle may be described as that employed in 
churning butter in bottles—not perpendicular 
but diagonal. But suddenly, on descending a 
hill, the drag is employed, and we should think 
those in London came in with the Romans, 
and were probably used by Boapicga, #lthough 
they are utterly discarded now both in I*aly,and 
north of the Tweed. After having oucs ears 
pleasantly titillated by the rattle of the «hain, 
which the running footman has missed twice, 
at the cost of another bit of skin off hisknuckles, 
the inhabitants of the interior are made aware 
of his success, by a shock which plumps every 
one’s head upon the shoulder of his neighbour, 
and so discomfits the babies, that they hail the 
result by a piteous yell. When the bottom 
of the hill is reached, a reverse of fortune is 
experienced to dislodge the break, and the 
human vertebra are again shaken in the cur- 
ricular dice box, until the welcome ‘‘ Mansion 
House” sets them free. 

So much for our London omnibus. Now, 
let us place a rather delicate lady in a cab, 
going to the Opera, or, as fatigue renders her 
peculiarly sensitive, returning home from it. If 
the cab be ciean, has carried no fever patient 
during the last day, and the driver be not cruel, 
drunk, or stupid, nor the horse slow, spavined, 
broken-winded, or foot-sore, the denizens of 
the “four-wheeler” may bless their happy 
fate; their dresses will be comparatively un- 
soiled, their constitutions untainted, and if 
there be an anticipated wrangle about the 
fare, they are at all events going home, and 
they can shut the door, with that greatest of 
blessings, bed, in the offing. But the journey! 
“She swore ’twas pitiful, twas wondrous piti- 
ful, she wished she had not” risked “it.” And 
well she might lament. With eyes tired by 
the gaslights of the Opera, ears thrilling with 
its music, nerves strung to highest tension by 
excitement, how delightful that ceaseless clatter 
of the loose windows—for when did a London 
cab carry close casements ?—that- melodious 
rattle, the elder brother of the cherry-clack, to 
which no stuffing of gloves or handkerchief 
can serve as “a sweet oblivious antidote.” It 
pee with rain, too, and the intelligent Jzau 

as mistaken his right hand for his left. You 
want to correct him, but now the window is 
tight enough, and there is no getting it down, 
until he has gone three streets beyond the 
right one, and half-way down a hill. And 
then what an excellent shower-bath, when 
you put your head out, after having smashed 
your hat in the attempt, or run the risk of 
jerking it into the street; and what a delight- 
ful stream of mist and fog comes in upon the 
wife of your bosom! 

Then the Seats, too. One so high that the 
lady’s legs, 1f she happen to be short, dangle 
the whole way without touching the ground, 
like those dolls’ which throw theirs about when 
pulled with a string; the other seat artistically 
slanted, The advantage of this last is best per- 
ceived when you have been purchasing various 
leguminous articles or plants, in Covent-garden, 
for as nothing rests on the before-named seat, 
you are able to take stock of your goods by 
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finding them perpetually dropping on the 
floor, affording you pleasurable recreation in 
pele them up, until you are suddenly 
brought up by a terrific gore down the face 
from the stick of a fine geranium, which, whilst 
you have been pursuing said exercise, has 
insidiously tottered to one inch of your 
nostril, 

Do we exaggerate? No. Does London 
tolerate these things? Yes. Ay, in 1866, too, 
long after Glasgow, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
other cities, have scouted and abandoned them. 
Talk of metropolitan patience after this! 
Why it is inexhaustible. Fancy the Provost 
of Edinburgh in a London cab! He would 
prefer a wheelbarrow with an umbrella or 
awning, and, of course, the mud coming on his 
knees would not signify, because they will wash, 
and nature in a kilt, is above art in trousers in 
this respect. Picture such a thing as a London 
cab being seen in Paris, Brussels, throughout 
Prussia or Austria! The bandbox would be 
cut down into a dog kennel before the day 
was out. 

Patient women of London! Suffering men ! 
how we honour you! You die in your “busses ” 
and cabs, or rather from them, and give 
no sign! But you speculate; let us, there- 
fore, suggest that the most philanthropic 
among you start an Anti-Headache, Catch- 
Cold, Drive-’-Em-Easy-for-a-Shilling Convey- 
ance Association, with no subscriber to have 
rheumatism, beyond the amount of his shares. 
It would be a glorious commencement for 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE DREADFUL COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 


THE great event of the week, and one that has 
absorbed everything else, thrilling the heart of 
the nation and casting a deep gloom over the 
preparations for the festivities of the season, is 
the fearful sacrifice of life by accidents in col- 
lieries. The main facts of the catastrophes 
which have followed each other in such rapid 
succession must, by this time, be so well known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
that it is unnecessary for us to reiterate them 
here. At Barnsley, the sad work of interment is 
steadily proceeding, and hearses may be seen in 
the streets at all hours, the processions of 
mourners following with unconcealed emotion. 
The Bishop of Ripon preached on the solemn 
event on Sunday, at St. Mary’s Church. The 
praise of his Lordship is in everybody’s mouth, 
for his unremitting labours to assuage the dis- 
tress. It has been stated that the cause of the 
North Staffordshire explosion has been discovered. 
A blacksmith’s lamp has been found with the top 
off. The smith’s head was blown to pieces. He 
had gone down to shoe horses and strolled into 
the workings. A list of the widows and orphans 
from this explosion, so far as they have been 
ascertained, gives the present numbers as 42 
widows and 89 orphans; but it is believed that 
the number of orphans will eventually be found 
to reach 100 or more. The men and lads brought 
up alive out of this pit, and still surviving, are, 
with afew exceptions, doing well. Some of them 
had very narrow escapes. One fine, well-built 
man of 63, named James Ray, who was attend- 
ing to the furnace in the pit, was blown through 
two air-doors and burnt fearfully in the face. 
His sight was quite gone for two days, but he is 
now recovering it. He was found lying senseless 
under a heap of ashes. A young man, 25 years 
of age, Albert Dale by name, was eating when 
the accident occurred, and the food in his mouth 
prevented the gas finding its way down his throat, 
but he was dreadfully burnt on the left side and 
both arms. He managed with great difficulty to 
crawl to the upper workings and was saved. A 
Birmingham paper remarks that on no occasion 
since the battle of Culloden have so many lives 
been lost in Great Britain by violent means in 
so short a period as by these accidents. It is 
impossible yet calmly to consider the whole sub- 
ject and investigate scientifically the causes of 
the accidents: the details furnished day by day 
have been so harrowing to the feelings. No 
doubt, however, a Royal Commission will fully 
enquire into the whole matter. It may afford a 
gleam of happiness to know that amidst all the 
horror and misery, there shine out brightly, 
nobly heroical deeds,—brave daring on behalf of 
the sufferers—before which the courage of the 
trained warrior on the blood-stained field of 
carnage sinks into insignificance. Noble-hearted 
men, representing nearly every rank of life, have 
lent the quick eye and ready hand on behalf of 
the sufferers,—yea, have willingly and calmly 
faced what they must have felt might be a sudden 
and awful death, if so be that they might snatch 
one fellow-being from the mass of ruins and 

estore him to his heartbroken family. The 
public have promptly responded to the appeals 
for monetary assistance. Subscriptions are flow- 
ing in hourly at the places of reception, and 
already a large sum is in hand. All that human 
power can do to lighten the sufferings of the 
bereaved will, we have no hesitation in saying, 
be cheerfully done. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE. 


Wirntn the week, the arrival of the Africa, 
at Liverpool, has made known the full text of 
President Johnson’s Message to Congress. 
Though the address is exceedingly yoluminous, 
there is really very little in it that the telegrams 
received from time to time have not made pretty 
well known. The President, speaking upon 
Fenianism, remarks, that the Fenian invasion of 
Canada, though it failed, has not been without 
its painful consequences. Some American 
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citizens took part in it, and were brought to trial 
in consequence; and Mr. Johnson, ‘ believing 
that the severity of civil punishment for mis- 
guided persons who have engaged in revolutionary 
attempts which have disastrously failed is un- 
sound and unwise,” has made such representa- 
tions to the British Government in behalf of the 
convicted persons, as, being sustained by an 
enlightened and humane judgment,will, he hopes, 
induce in theircases an exercise of clemency and 
a judicious amnesty to all who were engaged in 
the movement. Touching the case of the 
Alabama, he says:—‘* Whatever might be the 
wishes of the two Governments, it is manifest 
that goodwill and fnendship between the two 
countries cannot be established until a recipro- 
city in the practice of good faith and neutrality 
shall be restored between the respective nations.” 
With regard to Mexico, Mr. Johngon states, 
‘That repeated assurances have been made that 
the evacuation of Mexico by the French expedi- 
tionary forces will take place next spring, and 
that the French Government would then assume 
the attitude of non-intervention in Mexico, as is 
held by the Government of the United States. 
It is believed that with the evacuation of Mexico 
no subject for serious differences between France 
and the United States would remain,” 


THE CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
QUESTION. 


Miss Foster—the girl of seventeen who was 
flogged in a public school at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts—has, says the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
consolation of seeing a reform wrought through 
her suffering in the schools of her district. 
The local excitement having been much in- 
creased by the recent acquittal by a jury of the 
teacher who administered the punishment, the 
matter has been fully and warmly discussed in a 
meeting lately held at Cambridge to nominate a 
new school committee. In the discussion the 
magnates of Harvard University took part. 
Professor Agassiz was particularly indignant in 
his denunciation of the act, and of corporal 
punishment generally. He had, he said, been a 
teacher forty years, and had never struck a blow. 
Professor Washburn, of the Law School, was at 
least sure that girls should not be whipped. Dr. 
Wyman wasalso against flogging, and mentioned 
that it had been abolished in all the Prussian 
schools. At the end of the debate the caucus 
resolved that ‘‘corporal punishment should be 
abolished in each and every school in the city,” 
and nominated a new school committee favour- 
able to that rule. 


FENIANISM ON THE DECLINE. 


Fenianism has at last apparently taken a turn 
in the right direction. Within the last week, as 
the Standard truly remarks, the Irish Executive 
have been unremitting in their endeavours to 
obtain some important clues which were wanting 
to unravel the plans and mark out the limits of 
the plot, and they have used vigorously for that 
purpose the great powers entrusted to them by 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. By 
such means, assisted ably by the zeal and energy 
of the Dublin detectives, and the purchased 
treachery of some of the conspirators, they ob- 
tained within a few days possession of most 
important secrets. In consequence of these 
disclosures a large number of arrests were made 
nearly simultaneously of the more prominent 
ringleaders thoroughout the island. ‘The plans 
of the rebels were thus prevented, and a whole- 
some terror seized upon the whole herd of Yankee 
colonels and captains who were still at large, so 
that they have made such haste to decamp that 
it has not been possible, as yet, to provide them 
with sufficient means of escape; every steamer 
that touches at Queenstown, or the other ports 
of call on the American routes, is instantly over- 
run by a crowd of returning filibusters, who 
show a most praiseworthy anxiety to free Her 
Majesty’s dominions of their presence. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the Government 
place no vexatious obstacles in the way of their 
departure. With the flight of these swaggering 
desperadoes the only real danger may be said to 
have ended, and the loyalist panic is rapidly 
subsiding. 

————————_=__=E=ElhlLaIESSw aye 

Wuat remains of Epping Forest is to be left 
to the public. It has been given over to the 
care of the Public Works Department. 


Breach or Promise or Marnrace.—A Miss 
Eliza Nicholls entered an action to recover com- 
pensation in damages against Mr. Frederick Fox, 
of the Eagle Tavern, Marylebone, for a breach of 
promise of marriage. The defendant pleaded, 
first, that he had never promised ; and, secondly, 
that no engagement had existed between them, 
and other pleas. It appeared from the evidence 
in support of the case for the plaintiff, that Miss 
Nicholls, her mother, and family, reside at Tot- 


tenham, where the defendant’s father formerly ] 


kept the George and Vulture Tavern, and the de- 
fendant subsequently kept that house, as suc- 
cessor in the business to his father. The two 
families had been intimately acquainted, and 
visiting each other at their respective houses, & 
friendly feeling grew up between plaintiff and de- 
fendant, which, in course of time, ripened into a 
warm attachment. That state of feeling had 
been cherished for a considerable time, the de- 
fendant being constant in his declarations on 
the question of marriage, which he formally pro- 
posed to plaintiff. Voluminous correspondence 
passed between them, and some of the many 
letters which were put in and read, while they 
excited merriment in court, operated at the same 
time as evidence of the attachment of plaintiff 
and defendant to each other, breathing, as they 
did, the warmest sentiments. Plaintiff, valuing 
the letters, took especial care to preserve them ; 
and defendant, on the other hand, denied the 
authenticity of some of the lot. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages £250, 


irs. Brown to the Editor, 


(Bx Artuur Sxercuney, AUTHOR oF “Mrs. 
Brown’s Parers.”) 


MRS. BROWN ON THE DANGERS OF 
THE STREETS. 

Str,—And Ido say and will say it agin 
as the streets isn’t safe for no lady for to walk 
along, for what with one thing, and what with 
another, your life’s a constant ’angin’ on a 
thread, as the sayin’ is, and no more warnin’ 
than nothin’, and only insults if you says a 
word, as was the case with me last Thursday 
fortnight, and not been over the door since, 
as am one as can bear confinement as the 
Sayin’ is, and only nat’ralin the mother of 
eight, as I’m sure can’t never do ’er duty by 
them if everlastin’ gaddin’ about as was the 
way with that Mrs. Westley, asI always told er 
would end bad, and never ’appy only when a 
goin’ out a pleasurin’, and come ’ome from 
the play to find the babby in the cradle as 
rats ‘ad been a gnawin’; not as ever I quite 
believed it was that as made ’er gal Emma 
that disfigured about the face, but, in my 
opinion, born so, as no parent never likes to 
own to. But, as I was a sayin’, the streets is 
that dangerous thro’ swell mobs in the open 
day, and other thieves as would take the werry 
eyes out of your ’ead and you not a thinkin’ 
no’arm no more than a unborn lamb; but 
do not look to that wiolence from a drayman 
on the pavement ; not as ever anythink will 
surprise me arter the way as Julia Summers 
was knocked down and stamped on by 
butcher boys, a walkin’ quiet thro’ Newport- 
market for ’er music lessons, as was great fool- 
ishness in ’er mother for to give ’er, as could 
ill afford it with a hard job for to make both 
ends meet in lettin’ lodgin’s to single men as 
wilt run in your debt and go off on the quiet, 
as ve knowed myself, with all their move- 
ables buttoned up their backs as you don’t 
take no notice on with them agoin’ out by 
night, tho’ I must say as I always did suspect 
that young Reynolds as I caught on the hop 
myself and got the money, too,as I know’d his 
mother sent in regular, not as I pitied that gal 
Sarah for I always warned ’er agin ’im and 
sent a packin’ about ’er business soon as ever I 
see as she’d got ’is photygraph in a brooch. 
I shouldn’t ’ave gone out last Thursday only 
Td ’eard say as poor Mrs. Mundy was in 
great trouble over ’er daughter thro’ not bein’ 
expected to get over it, and says to Brown 
as I should go to see er, and started accordin’ 
with a early dinner so as to get there afore 
dark thro’ the days a drawin’ in, as must be 
expected with Christmas a comin’ on so fast, 
and ’er a livin’ close agin Limehouse Church 
as were destroyed by fire thro’ the flues over- 
loaded and left burnin’ on the Sunday and the 
flames bustin’ out afore daylight, and certinly 
the death of Mrs. Sanders as were the sexton’s 
Wife as took to ’er bed and never ’eld up ’er 
ead agin, for certainly she did take a pride in 
that church as she know’d from a gal thro’ 
bein’ brought up in the school and could sing 
the Easter Hymn beautiful, as did used al 
to wear high ore and white tippets with yal- 
ler gloves and short sleeves. Well, asI was a 
sayin’, I was a walkin’ along Newin’ton-cause- 
way last Thursday a dawdlin’ for one of them 
busses to overtake me as would run me up to 
Gracechurch-street for to get the Blackwall 
‘bus as would set me down near the spot, 
when what should I see but a brewer's dray 
and three men a lettin’ down a cask with 
ropes as they'd tied up to a post as was at the 
kerb-stone. When I see them ropes and bar- 
rels all about the place I thought as I’d wait 
till they was let down thro’ not a wantin’ for to 
get into no mess with my new Saxony cloth 
on and a welwet mantle, and not as nimble on 
my feet as I did use to be. So I waits, but 
the drayman hollers out “ Come on, Missus.” 
So on I goes in course, and lays ’old of the 
barrel as ’ad got the rope tied to it agin the 
hedge of the cellar-flap as were open. I puts 
my leg over the rope, when if the feller as was 
a standin’ agin the post didn’t let the rope go 
quite sudden-like ; away goes the barrel into 
the cellar, and me after it. It’s a mercy as it 
weren't far as we ’ad to fall, or killed I must 
ave been, for I couldn’t stick to the barrel as 
rolled one way and me another and come slap 
agin a party as was ’oldin’ a light and knocked 
um nowheres in a minnit, light and all. I 
don’t think as ever I did ’ear such a row as 
there were in the street, for a crowd come 
round in a instant and them brewers’ men 
Jumped down @ usin’ the most insultin’ lang- 
widge andketched old on me thatrudeas nearly 
tore my {clothes from off my back. Well, 
Somehow they got me up into the open hair, 
and then there was such a crowd as I couldn’t 
’ardly breathe. So one of them brewers led 
me into the public~’ouse, and certainly I never 
Was in such a mess, all mud andjsawdust and 
cobwebs, with a blow on my funny-bone, as 
they calls it, as made my fingers tingle agin. 
IT was thankful as it wasn’t no wuss, and 
Shouldn’t ’ave minded if it ’adn’t been as that 
drayman would stand me out as he’d warned 
me not for to come across that rope, whereas ’is 
Words was constant ‘ Come ons,” and no 
doubt would ave been right if the party agin 
the post as let the rope slip ’adn’t been stone 
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deaf as the post it were tied to and couldn’t 
see me. Them parties as kep the public 
’ouse was partickler civil I will say; for it 
took ever so long for to dry me and brush 
me down ; and when I come to look for my 
redicule it was clean gone as no doubt ’ad 
been took by the crowd, for it couldn’t be 
found tho’ they searched the ’cellar high and 
low as the sayin’ is. I could ’ave cried for to 
look at my welwet cape, but the lady of the 
’ouse she brought it round wonderful in no 
time with some cleanin’ drops as ’ad a foreign 
nameas I can recommend to anyone, and on the 
’ole there wasn’t much damage done as is a 
mercy, but I was that shocked as I were obli- 
gated to go ’ome at once and must try for to 
see Mrs. Mundy next week if the weather 
should old up. But what I wants to know is 
why ever them brewers is allowed for to be a 
takin’ in their beer all over the pathway in 
the open day with every one about, as is 
nearly as bad as coals, as I’ve suffered from 
myself and you should see my gownd as must 
go to the cleaner’s as I ’arf dreads as may come 
7ome shrunk ’arf way up to my knees, the 
same as my barege as I never could wear agin, 
and was as dabby as a rag, let alone all the 
colour bein’ flowed ; and I wants to know if 
you can tell me, as no doubt you can, bein’ 
the lady’s friend, whether as I can’t make 
them brewers replace them articles as is down- 
right ruined with a bruise on my shoulder as 
big as the palm of your ’and as I shall feel 
for days, let alone the eyesore as it would be 
in a low-necked dress, not as that would be 
worn now-a-days by 
Your obedient, 
MartHa Brown, 
x er mark. 
has 


FLIRTS. 


Furrtrna herself is amply repaid for all her 
trouble by the reception which greets her as she 
enters a ball-room, the scene of so many blood- 
less battles. All eyes are turned upon her, and 
in them she encounters but two expressions, 
hatred and admiration, both flattering, the 
former especially, for a woman must be fasci- 
nating, indeed, to draw upon herself such 
marked disapprobation from the gentler sex. 
Upon the latter, Flirtina looks indulgently 
enough, though she is too well seasoned to be 
conspicuously elated by it. Her mode of action 
in securing fresh converts is very simple. Her 
favourite weapon is flattery, and is rarely found 
to fail when wielded by her discriminating lips. 
The vain and frivolous she meets upon their own 
ground, and trusts mainly to her beauty and 
agreeable manners. To the diffident she shows 
herself gentle and re-assuring, while to men of 
an arrogant disposition she affects the most en- 
chanting humility. Of course, great tact is 
needed in dealing with different natures, so as 
to offend none, but tact is a faculty in which all 
flirts excel. Still, accidents occur in the best- 
regulated families, and even under the happiest 
rule; the subjects sometimes run counter to the 
wishes of their sovereign. Also, the affairs of 
the most discreet flirts get into confusion, and 
men who, under peculiarly aggravating circum- 
stances, have been ‘‘done,’’ have, instead of 
submitting quietly to the inevitable, taken leave 
to revenge themselves in a most disagreeable 
way. Some of these infatuated creatures have 
even taken the extreme method of blowing out 
their own brains, leaving on record their reasons 
for so doing in language the reverse of flattering to 
Flirtina. Clara Vere de Vere is not the only lady 
who has a dark memory of a past sin on her con- 
science which effectually tempers the modera- 
tion of her triumphs. Flirts, indeed, enjoy an 
almost universal reprobation. In these latter 
days, especially, when men are so few, and the 
best efforts of competitors for honours matri- 
monial result often in defeat and discomfiture, 
we cannot wonder at the enmity of the dowagers. 
It is only natural that they should look with dis- 
gust upon the creatures for whose sake men neg- 
lect their placid, uninteresting daughters, and it 
must be aggravating for them to watch the in- 
solence with which a thorough-bred flirt mono- 
polises the attention of the best men in her set. 
Old maids, too, long past the wallflower stage, 
with its latent jealousies and entire dreariness, 
find pleasure in abusing them. Some of them, 
possibly, not without reason, for, looking back at 
their one romance—which people tell us no 
woman can escape—they think indignantly what 
a different ending it might have had but for the 
counter fascinations of an unscrupulous flirt. 
Nor do flirts receive any mercy at the hands of 
the young and fair of their own sex. The crime 
which we all find it hardest to palliate in our 
friends is success—success in which we have no 
share, sometimes even obtained at our expense. 
But when our rival is not only successful, but 
carelessly disdainful of the victory which was 
far above our abilities, we put forgiveness out of 
the question, and hate decorously, or with fierce 
intensity, according to our temperament. With 
men, who are the victims, it is much the same. 
They enter the lists eagerly enough, happy at 
first to receiye but a smile of recognition from 
the reigning beauty. To those to whom the 
Fates grant subsequently the bliss of finding 
favour in her eyes, ensues a period of infatuation 
more or less prolonged, from which the awaken- 
ing is bitter indeed, to judge from the rancorous 
sentiments expressed in the numerous “ Odes on 
the Inconstancy of Woman.”—Sizpenny Maga- 
zine. 


Herr Retcuarpt and Mr. Kuhe will start in 
the first week in January 01 & professional tour 
through the West of England, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Blagrove. 


7A 


hiterature, 


Asonest other invasions upon our patience 
and purses at this season, may be reckoned 
Christmas books ; ard certainly 1866 is con- 
spicuous by the extra quantity of trash which 


has been poured upon the town. Some of the. 


rechauffees are, however, opportune, and we 
do meet here and there with something like 
ability ; but, remembering the days when 
every new-fledged poetaster poured forth his 
lucubrations in the “ Annuals,” we almost fear 
from the present Christmas list that the caeoethes 
scribendi, the delight of airing twaddle, is be- 
coming perennial. However, we must take 
what we can get, and be thankful. 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. London : 
Longmans. 
Tury say the best poems are most capable of 
parody ; we think that inferior ones are so 
too:— 
‘‘ Horatius, when he home returned, 
Ungrested by his sister ; 
With so much wrath his bosom burned, 
Tis said he never kissed her.” 
Now, though this is not Macaulay’s, yet it so 
much like it, that we think the “original” need 
not have re-appeared, for, verily, of such 
relics of ancient Rome we have already had 
more than enough. However, Messrs. Long- 
man have done all they could to render the 
book palateable, by delicately-coloured paper, 
and illustrations of the highest excellence, by 
Mr. George Scharf, jun. In fact, these consti- 
tute the chief recommendations of the work. 
Griset’s Grotesques ; or, Jokes drawn on Wood. 
(London: Routledge), 

Contain some rhymes by Mr. Tom Hood, 
who writes with his usual ability; and Ernest 
Griset’s illustrations are very clever. Young 
and old cannot fail to be amused by these 
emanations of a ready pen and a most comical 
pencil, 


Little Lays for Little Folks. Issued by the 
same publishers. 

Tuis is a very beautiful volume outside, and 

the engravings are good, but the poems are 

indeed, very old friends in a new dress. 


Messrs. Cassent have issued a Christmas 
volume, under the title of Idylhe Pictures. 
As usual, the binder has to bear the chief 
weight of responsibility in making the book 
attractive, but the poems and engravings are 
far above average merit. We can recommend 
also The Child’s Garland of Little Poems, and 
Bright Thoughts for the Little Ones, but with 
respect to this last, must express our opinion 
that the literary element is evidently intended 
for chilllren that have not yet been weaned. 


Messrs. Low have earned the thanks of all 
admirers of good poetry and beautiful orna- 
ment by their publication of Heber’s Hymns. 
We can scarcely speak too highly of this 
volume; and the illustrative portion, under 
the care of Mr. T. D. Cooper, is ‘well worthy 
the excellence of the literature. Each hymn 
is embellished by the most exquisite scriptural 
subjects ; and we do not remember any other 
modern work in which wood-engraving has 
evinced such positively astonishing perfection. 


Mxssrs. CASSELL AND Co. have taxed Doré’s 
powers to the utmost we should think, Their 
Milton, illustrated by him, is a beautiful but 
very expensive volume. Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs is a commendable re-publication, and 
well fitted for a present. 


The Story of Jesus in Verse. By Epwin 
Hopper. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder, Paternoster-row. 

Tuis is a tastily-prepared little volume, suit- 

able for young children, who, as the author 

truly remarks, love a jingle of words. In 
magazines and story-books, they instinctively 
turn to the “rivulets of words in meadows of 
margin,” and find a satisfaction in the poetry 
more than in the prose; thus nursery rhymes 
outlive nursery story-books. It was under 
this impression Mr. Hodder commenced his 
labour of love, for such it must have proved 
to him, evincing, as he does, a hearty sym- 
pathy with the longings of childhood. There 
are many worthy people, we know, who hold 
that the Scripture narrative of the life of 
Jesus is so beautifully simple and expressive, 
that any attempt at translating it into other 
words must altogether fail. We cannot sym- 
pathise with such: we have had many oppor- 
tunities of noticing how quickly the young 
will commit hymns to memory, and how well 
they will remember them, while they speedily 
forget the siinplest passages from the Bible. 


Take, for instance, the old Sunday-school 


hymn commencing— 
Good Daviu, Weaken’ psalm; have so.of 
sung, 4 
At first was not noble Mor o.oo 
Or that other ~ 
I think when I read that sweet story of old. 


Children, even the very youngest, can easily 
learn and firmly retain these: Nor do they 
Hence we gladly welcome 


often forget them. 


right notions in such rhymes. 
Eastern customs bear our author out in 
the third verse we have quoted? 1 
clusion, we may add that the illustrations to 
the volume, of which there are many, are, 
with two exceptions, really admirable. 


Beechenhurst. By A. G. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER.) 


Mr. Hodder’s book. We give a few stanzas 
as a fair specimen of his style. They are 
selected from a piece entitled— ~ 

THE SHEPHERDS AT THE MANGER. 


It was early morning, and rays of light 

Were chasing away the gloom of night, 

And the shepherds talked of the wonderful 
things 

The angels had said of the King of Kings. 

‘“‘ Let us go,” they said, ‘‘ to yonder place, 

And gaze on the blessed Infant’s face ; 

We will worship Him, and His Kingship own, 

And see the things the Lord hath made known.” 


In haste they left their watch o’er the sheep, 
Only leaving the dogs the folds to keep ; 
And they journeyed along, those loving men, 
With joyful hearts to Bethlehem. 


They reached the inn. A humble shed 
Sheltered the holy Saviour’s head ; 


No bands of soldiers were waiting there, 
But unseen angels filled the air. 


* * * * 


With happy hearts their way they trod, 
Praising and glorifying God ; 


They told to all where they had been, 


And spoke of all that they had seen. 


So we, who in God’s holy Word, 

Have learned to see and love the Lord, 
Should speak of Him in all our ways, 
And show forth everywhere His praise. 


Of course it is very essential to convey 
Do facts or 


In con- 


The Book of Perfumes. By E. Rimuet. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE popularity of the present work may be 
imagined from the fact of its having reached a 
fourth edition. 
fusely illustrated, and filled with information 
sure to interest ladies. It is published in two 
sizes, at three different prices. 
nice book for the table, and is in every way 


It is elegantly bound, pro- 


It makes a 


suitable for presentation. It is almost 


needless to add that the leaves are perfumed. 


i 
LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


Mr. Joun Mornry has succeded Mr. G. H. 


Lewes as editor of the Fortnightly Review, 
which in future is to appear once a month only. 


Tur library of Ludovico Manini, the last Doge 
of Venice, will be brought to the hammer at 
Leipsic in the course of January next. It con- 
tains 2,358 works, many of them of great his- 
torical interest. 

M. Atma-Tapema’s picture, the ‘Egyptian 
Dance,” which attracted much attention when 
exhibited in this country at the French Gallery, 
and was so highly applauded when displayed in 
Paris, has been successfully repaired and re- 
stored. 

Mr. F. M. Brown has completed another of 
his “King Lear” subjects—a work in water. 
colours, but having all that seriousness of pur- 
port and care in execution which are oftenest 
found in oil-pictures; it is styled ‘‘ Cordelia’s 
Portion.” 

Since the process of photographing upon silk 
and linen has been perfected in France, many 
persons have their portraits upon their linen in. 
stead of their names or initials. Washing, it ig 
said, does not injure the portraits. 

Tue painter Bierstadt was recently married at 
New York to Miss Rosalie Osborn. M. Bierstadt 
is now in affluent circumstances. He has orders 
sufficient to keep him busy for four or five years, 
He is at work upon a new painting descriptive of 
Western life and scenery, and entitled ‘‘ Emi. 
grants Crossing the Plains.” 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for Young People. 
Illustrated. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED Garry, 
(Bell and Dalby.) 

Shifting Winds: a Tough Yarn. By R. M. Ban. 
LANTYNE. With Illustrations. (Nisbet-) 

(Nisbet.) 

Casimir: the Little Exile. By CanoLINe PEAcury, 
With Illustrations by Clark Stanton. (Griffith 
and Farran.) f 

One Hour a Week: Bible Lessons for the Young. 
By the Author of “Jesus upon Earth.” (Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo.) 

Seeing the World: a Young Sailor's Own Story, 
By Cuarues NarpHorr. (Edinburgh : Nimmo.) 

The Martyr Missionary: or, Five Years wm China, 
By the Rev. Cuartes P. Busx, A.M. (Edin- 

“burgh: Nimmo.) 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By the 
Author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.” (Low 
and Co.) 

Old Memories of the Stukeleys. (Chapman and 

’ Hall. 

Three Hates for an Idle Hour. By the Author of 
“The Sunbeam.” (Parker and Co.) 

My New Home: a Woman's Diary. _ By the 
‘Author of ‘Win and Wear.” (idinburgh; 
Nimmo.) 

Animal Sagacity. Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Haun, 
(Partridge.) 

NEW PONE FOR THER TADVS 
LIBRARY. 

ALU and Pons edited by Robert Bell, illust. 4to., 
21s. cl. 

Buchanan’s Ballad Stories from Scandinavian, 
illust. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Bush’s My Pilgrimage to Fastern Shrines, 8vo., 
Lis. cl. 


Byron’s Poetical Works (Pearl Edit.) cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Eltze’s New Table-Book, edit. by Mark Lemon, 
4to. 25s. cl. 

Fenn’s Original Penny Christmas Readings, 
12mo. 1s. bds, 

Pe dea Wives and Daughters, post 8vo. 6s. 
cl. 

Golden Links, 12mo. cold. illust. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Great Harefield, cr. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Hall’s The Prince of the Fair Family, sm. 4to. 
12s. cl. 

Heath and Corse’s 141 Double <Acrostics, sq. 
3s. cl. 

Hours of Rest; or, Sabbath Thoughts, by Author 
of ‘ Protoplast,” 6s. 

Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, cheap edit. crown 
8vo. 6s. cl. 

Lydia, a Tale of the Second Century, from the 
German, cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

Melodies of Zion, containing Tunes for ‘“‘ Times 
of Refreshing,” 3s. 6d. 

Miller’s My Father’s Garden, post 8vo. 5s cl, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Mackenzie’s illust, edit. 
Ato. 30s. cl. gilt. 

Noble (Rev. T. R.) Memoir of, Missionary to 
Telugu People, 6s. cl. 

Ogilvy’s Sunday Acrostics, cr. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Rawe’s Homeward, a Tale of Redemption, cr. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Songs of the Nativity, Christmas Carols, ed. by 
Husk, sm. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Thomas (Annie) Played Out, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
81s. 6d. el. 

Three Tales for an Idle Hour, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, illust. by Doré, 
sm. 4to. 21s. cl. gt. 

Yates’s Kissing the Rod, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 


Mhusic. 


Spread thy Wings, O Silver Dove. Composed by 
ALEXANDER B. W. Kennepy. The Words by 
ADELAIDE ANNE Procter. Published by T. T. 
Lemare, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 

Tuts is the best which we have yet seen of Mr. 

Kennedy’s composition. The compass of the 

song ranges from the lower C to E. 


Athenwa, 


Mussrs. STRAHAN have published. an elegant 
illustrated gift book under the title ‘‘ Touches of 
Nature.” One of the best-known literary con- 
tributors is Miss C. Rossetti, whose poem, ‘‘ Hop- 
ing against Hope,” has two stanzas that may 
serve ag examples of her power to describe the 
effects of love neglected. A damsel says— 

Make me fair when I lie on my bed, 
Fair where I am lying; 

Perhaps he may come and look on me dead— 
He for whom I am dying. 


Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name: 

If he never comes, I shall never know it, 
But sleep on all the same. 

In Mr. Henderson’s “* Notes on the Folk-lore 
of the Northern Counties of England and the 
Borders” (published by Longmans), mention 
is made of a curious Christian legend :—In 
the little town of Malton, in Yorkshire (says 
the writer), about nine years ago, my friend the 
Rev. J. B. Dykes, now vicar of St. Oswald’s, 
Durham, while visiting an old woman during 
her last illness, observed a spider near her bed, 
and attempted to destroy it. She at once inter- 
fered, and told him with much earnestness that 
spiders ought not be killed; for we should re- 
member how, when our Blessed Lord lay in the 
manger at Bethlehem, the spider came and spun 
a beautiful web, which protected the innocent 
Babe from all the dangers which surrounded 
Him. The old woman was about ninety years of 
age. 
Mr. H. Warp BrrEcuer is about to try his 
hand at novel-writing. He is to contribute a 
serial story to the New York Ledger. He has 
informed Mr. Bonner, of the Ledger, that he 
hopes to put “enough manuscript in” his 
«hands to enable” him “to begin the story 
early in 1867.” 


Tur Ladies’ Sanitary Association (late of 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, and now of 
8, Pont-street, Belgrave-square), in prosecution 
of its good and noble work, has issued a pretty 
illustrated ‘‘ Home Almanac” sheet for 1867, 
with attractive coloured and other engravings, 
and a mass of useful sanitary, social, and other 
matter. 

Lon@FrEeLLow, John C. Whither, and J. Russell 
Lowell, the three well-known American poets, 
have each issued a volume. Longfellow’s is 
“Blower de Luce ;” Whither’s, ‘‘ Maud Muller;” 
and Lowell’s, ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.’” 


Picture oF A ComrortTaBLe Man.—He was a 
man between fifty and sixty, with grey hair, 
rather short, and somewhat corpulent, but still 
gifted with that amount of personal comeliness 
which comfortable position and the respect of 
others will generally seem to give. A man rarely 
carries himself meanly whom the world holds 
high in esteem.—Last Chronicle of Barset, by 
A Trollope. 

From THE SvuBLIME To THE RipicuLovs.— 
At Northmaven, in Shetland—a wild spot washed 
by the sea waves—the fishermen have made a 
churchyard, and a solitary tombstone rears it 
head with the following inscription :—‘ Donald 
Robertson, born 1st January, 1785, died 4th 
June, 1843. He was a peaceable, quiet man, 
and to all appearance a sincere Christian. 
His death was very much regretted, which was 
caused by the stupidity of Laurence Tullock, of 
Colchester, who sold him nitre instead of Epsom 
salts, by which he was killed three hours after 
taking a dose of it.” ~ 
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MWlusic and the Erama. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


T'RANSPONTINE audiences always had a strong 
love for nautical drama. This feeling and natural 
affection has had an impetus given it by the 
famous T. P. Cooke’s will, and the subsequent 
production of the first prize drama at the Surrey. 
‘‘ True to the Core”? has been a trump card for 
the new theatre near the Obelisk; and Messrs. 
Frampton and Fenton, the energetic managers 
of ‘‘Queen Victoria’s very own theayter,” as Mrs. 
Brown would say, have followed suit with a 
nautical drama, on which a great deal of money 
and pains appear to have been expended. The 
drama of “ Cast Adrift” is not, strange to say, 
one of the rejected T. P. Cooke’s prize com- 
positions, as one might very naturally have 
imagined ; but a new effort, or, rather, an adap- 
tation from a story running in a popular serial, 
to which the names of Mr. Osman and Mr. 
Fenton are attached. 

The story of this “new grand sensational 
nautical drama” is of the most marvellous de- 
scription, and if the anthor’s desire was thoroughly 
to perplex the audience, he has succeeded admi- 
rably in his task. We are shifted about from the 
deck of one vessel to that of another, with such 
marvellous rapidity, and so constantly, that one 
is obliged to give up any notion of discovering 
the plot or fathoming its mysteries in despair, 
and content oneself with awaiting the well- 
known Victorian situations, and admiring the 
scenery, which is, as it always is at the Victoria, 
very admirable. Mr. Fenton has painted an ad- 
mirable panorama, showing us a vessel’s passage 
through the Fleet at Spithead, which is certainly 
worth a journey to see. The wreck scene, also, 
is avery good one, and the occupants of pit and 
gallery testify their admiration by the shrillest 
rs wanes and most discordant screams of de- 

ight. 

Our old friend, Mr. Yarnold, is as firm a 
favourite as ever at the Victoria, and delights 
the audience by his antics and agonies as a 
Cockney servant who goes to sea, and, it is need- 
less to add, becomes terribly ill. How strange it 
is that human suffering is so laughter-provoking! 
There is no-better exponent of cruelty than a 
clown—and who is so popular. Take away the 
red-hot poker and the sea-sick man, and where 
should we get our fun? ~ 

Miss Daley, another old and deservedly popular 
favourite, plays as charmingly as ever. 

Altogether, the drama is carefully played, and 
being extremely well put on the stage, de- 
serves to be popular. 


HOLBORN THEATRE. 

THE popular drama of ‘“‘ Flying Scud” which, 
in spite of its lamentable construction and the 
want of interest after the termination of the Derby 
scene, has turned out a brilliant success, has been 
prefaced thisweek bya new farce. The Cattle 
Show folks have not all left London yet, and 
a perpetual stream of visitors pours into the 
new theatre to.see Mr. Boucicault’s sensation 
drama and.Mr. George. Belmore’s admirable 
acting. 

The author of ‘‘Ici on Parle Francais’””—Mr. 
T. J. Williams, an irrepressible farce writer—has 
furnished Mr. Sefton Parry with the little trifle 
with which the programme was opened on Mon- 
day night. It is called ‘* My Turn Next,” and in 
it the indefatigable Mr. Belmore—did any actor 
ever work so hard or conscientiously ?—is ex- 
hibited in an agony of fright and remorse, on 
discovering that his newly-married wife is known 
by several friends, by as many coloured aliases. She 
is Mrs. Black, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
White, Mrs. Everything, in fact, until she nearly 
drives Mr. Belmore mad with rage and vexation. 
The poor husbandis ultimately appeased, however, 
by discovering that his wife is not a Brigham Young 
in petticoats, but that the mistake has originated 
through an eccentricity on the part of a former 
husband of the lady, who delighted in being 
known by several names. ‘There is not, after all, 
any very great depth of fun in all this, and the 
farce can hardly be considered meritorious, being 
neither well written nor clearly devised, but Mr. 
George Belmore throws himself so entirely into 
the spirit of the character, and succeeds go 
thoroughly in arousing the risible susceptibility 
of the audience, that the farce triumphs in spite 
of itself, and the curtain falls with a final burst 
of laughter and a unanimous call for the clever 
exponent of all this fun. 


THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Wuat queer kind of consciences those folks 
must have who have strong objections against 
theatres, but wink at an entertainment! There 
are many people who would turn up their eyes 
in pious horror at the bare mention of Drury 
Lane, but, at the same time, rally round Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed; discuss Artemus Ward in 
their family circle; quote Arthur Sketchley 
and ‘Mrs. Brown” between the intervals of 
scalding tea and hot buttered toast, and warble 
Christy Minstrel airs while the tea-things are 
being washed up. 

The revival of Mr. Tom Taylor’s entertainment 
called “The Family Legend,” which was played 
so successfully at the pretty little Gallery of 
Illustration during the famous Exhibition Year 
of 1862, makes one Wonder in astonishment 
where the entertainment-frequenters really draw 
the line; We Mean, of course, entertainment- 
fraqnenters of the Clapham and Istiugton school 
alone, for there are no doubt mauy excellent 
people Who patronise the capital entertainments 
which London boasts of, equally with the various 
theatres of the metropolis. 

The eldest offspring of the German Reed enter- 
tainment school is getting a very big child indeed, 
and why Mr. Reed and the excellent little com- 
pany he has got round him should not play a 
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musical comedy or farce after the Bouffes Parisi- 
-ennes style, we are at a loss to conceive. Starting 
originally at the Gallery of Illustration with an 
-ordinary entertaiament duologue and one drawing- 
room set, let us notice how wonderfully this 
‘semi-theatrical babe has thrived. We now 
have the master and mistress of the establish- 
‘ment plus Mr. John Parry, plus Miss Susan 
Galton, plus elaborate scenery charmingly set, 
full of sensational effects and the usual stage 
paraphernalia of thunder, lightning, snow-storms, 
red fire, &c., &c. 

The Gallery of Illustration is really a theatre, 
and quite as much a theatre as the Prince of 
Wales’s or New Royalty. Why not make, then, the 
Gallery of Illustration a temple of Offenbach, and 
allow us to revel in the delights of ‘Ching 
Chow Hi,” ‘“Lischen and Frischen,” the 
“Chanson di Fortunio,” ‘ Sixty-Six,” and all 
the rest of them; and when we have done with 
Offenbach, we have plenty of charming com- 
posers, such as Arthur Sullivan, Frederick Clay, 
James L. Molloy, &c., &c., who would supply Mr. 
Beed with operettas for some time to come, 

By all means, then, let us give up entertain- 
ments like ‘‘ The Family Legend,” which cannot 
help being tedious in parts, and encourage oper- 
etta writing by all means in our power. Operettas 
are always sparkling, and never fail to please. 

“‘ The Family Legend” was revived on Monday 
evening, and was listened to with evident satis- 
faction by the audience then assembled. Mr. 
John Parry was excellent throughout, especially 
as Mr. Warble, the enthusiastic poet; and Mrs. 
German Reed’s impersonation of the old French 
servant Babette, admirable both in ‘“‘make-np” 
and conception. Mr. German Reed was unfor- 
tunately like Mr. German Reed in every fresh 
character he attempted, and we could not trace a 
vast amount of difference between the gentleman 
in dress clothes who addresssd the audience at 
the commencement of the entertainment, and the 
Trish (?) sailor who tumbled about the boxes on 
the floor; but Mr. Reed’s audience laughed 
heartily whenever he appeared, and we presume 
they know best what pleases them. 

Those who waited for Mr. John Parry’s 
‘“‘ Wedding Breakfast,’ which wound up the 
evening’s entertainment, were richly rewarded. 
We can onlyirepeat what we have said before 
elsewhere, that we can boast of no more talented 
and charming entertainer than Mr. John Parry. It 
is quite impossible to pass half an hour in plea- 
santer society, and those who have not heard Mr. 
Parry’s description of ‘‘ The Wedding Breakfast,” 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 


— 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Mr. Grorce Honry is to play Miss Miggs in 
“« Barnaby Rudge,” at the Princess’s, at Christ- 
mas-time. Miss Miggs will be tall enough, at 
any rate. 

Miss Ione Burke is the name of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s niece. She appears in “Jenny Lind at 
Last,” at the Haymarket, on Boxing-night. She 
has played some time in America, and is very 
popular there. 

Mr. E. Prics, of the Strand Theatre, goes to 
the Lyceum at Christmas. 


Miss Maria and Miss Laura Harris, daughters 
of Mr. Augustus Harris, cf Covent Garden, will 
be added to the Olympic company. 

Somesopy has been crying wolf to an alarming 
extent. It appears that Mr. Toole does not leave 
the Adelphi at all, but returns as usual on Boxing- 
night. This is as it should be, andit is quite 
certain that Mr. Toole cannot be spared at the 
Adelphi, where he is an established favourite, 
and must always reign supreme. 


Mr. Lercu Murray’s name appears among the 
members of the Lyceum company. 


Dourine the holiday season a miniature troupe 
of child actors, who have been very carefully 
drilled by Mr. Coe, the stage manager, will give 
a series of morning performances at the Hay- 
market Theatre. The little ones are spoken of 
by. the initiated in terms of the warmest praise. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL JOTTINGS. 


‘¢ Art Basa” heads the Halifax programme. 


‘‘ Prince Prettypet” heads the Southampton 
bill of fare. 

Last wEEK the Westminster Scholars gave 
their first performance of Terence’s “ Andria.” 

‘Kina Dracon” is the Lyceum’s atiractive 
star in Sunderland for Christmas-eve. 

Ar the Alhambra Palace three new ballets will 
be brought out on Boxing-night. 

Tue Floral Hall at the side of Covent-garden 
Opera House, is to be converted into a skating 
saloon for the winter months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have appeared at 
the Arch Theatre, Philadelphia. Lady Don has 
appeared at Sacramento, California. 

Tue ‘School for Scandal” and the “ Serf” 
have been played since the opening of the Vic- 
toria Theatre, Oxford, to excellent audiences. 

Tue friends of Mr. Henry Phillips, so long 
our most redoubtable bass singer, find it neces- 
sary to appeal to the public in his behalf. 

Moute. BEATRICE has been playing since Mon- 
day last in the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,” ‘*‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘‘Mary Stuart,” ‘* Broken Ties,’ and 
“A Cup of Tea,” at the Theatre Royal, Swansea, 
with brilliant success. 

Tue Brightonians’ holiday theatrical banquet 
is served from ‘ Beauty and the Beast ;” and at 
the Pavilion Cireus, ‘“ Ride-a-Cock Horse” eom- 
prises the equestrian illustration for 1866-7, 

ANOTHER version of ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” by Mr. 
William Dorrington, in which Miss Marian 
Taylor enacts Rodolph, and Miss M. Brennan, 
Agnes, forms the pantomimic dish at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre this season. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


A NEw AcTor, named Mr. Barry, with an Aus- 
tralian reputation, has made his appearance at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and. given proof of his 


powers in Damon, Master Walter, and Jacques. 


Mr. A. MELLon announces an operetta of his 
composition, ‘‘ The Terrible Hymen,” in which 
Madame Martorelli Garcia and Signor G. Garcia 
will appear, to be performed before the panto- 


mine. 


AnotHER American lady, who travels under 
the name of Signora Drusilla Garbato, has been 
singing in ‘Il Barbiere,” at the Teatro Santa 


Radegonda, Milan. 


M. Vicror Hvcois said to be building a theatre 
near his residence in Guernsey, where two un- 
performed plays by him, “ Torquemada” and 
‘La Grand’mere,” are to see the footlights. 


Mapame Risrorr’s success in America seems 
to have surpassed all expectation. She has just 
commenced an engagement at Montreal. 


‘«Snowprop,” a seasonable revival of an origi- 
nal New Royalty burlesque, by Mr. F.C. Burnand, 
with some judicious emendations, will be the 
Greenwich play patrons’ delectation this year. 

THE career of ‘Fair Rosamond and Robin 
Hood,” form the themes of the Bristol (Prince’s), 


Manchester, Norwich, and Portsmouth theatrical 


holiday fare, to be produced to-night (Saturday). 
‘“‘ Kine Pippin ” is to reign at the Edinburgh 


Theatre Royal, while ‘“‘ Dick Whittington and 


his Cat ;” rule the Princess’s planks ag also at 
Cardiff. 

Tue total receipts of the theatres, public dan- 
cing rooms, concerts, and other places of amuse- 
ment in Paris, for the month of November, 
amounted to 73,4351., being an jinerease of 
7,806/. on the previous month. 


THE concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society 


last week was a fair and level performance, 
offering little noteworthy or objectionable. 


Mr. SrepHeN Massetr, who will be better 


known in this country under his literary alias, 


‘‘Jeems Pipes, of Pipesville,” the celebrated 
composer, 
reciter, vocalist, and traveller, is expected shortly 


American: comic lecturer, author, 


to arrive in England from New York. 


‘“‘ Bewtsario’’ has failed at the Commercial 
‘‘La Juive” has been sub- 


Theatre, Trieste. 
stituted, to the greater satisfaction of the public. 


THe death is announced from Alessandria 
(Italy) of the maestro Bogliaccini, violin professor 


and archivist of the Musical Institute of Genoa. 
He was 72 when he died. 


Tue Sisters Marchisio have taken their leave 
of Madrid, among the most flattering demonstra- 
tions. 
magnificent bracelets set with diamonds. 
have gone to the Theatre Apollo, Rome. 


Signor Arpirrr has just composed two new 
vocal morceaux ; one ‘The Gift and the Giver,” 
for Mr. Santley, and the other ‘Le Chavalier 
Noir,” for Mr. Tom Hohler. 


Joacuim, having delighted the audience of the 
Athénée, in Paris, several times, has returned to 
Hanover, where he occupies the post of Concert- 
meister. 


Mouuez. Anrot has played successfully in the 
“ Barbiere,” at Leipsic. 

Tue direction of the Rhenish Festival next 
year is confided to Julius Retz, of Dresden. 

One of the best singers of Germany, the tenor 
Rauscher, died at Stuttgard on the 16th ult., at 
the age of 66. 

Wir Shakespeare’s ‘ King John,” Miss Glyn 
has terminated her first series of readings at St. 
James’s Hall. 


Miss Apan Isaacs MENnxKEN has been playing 
at the Varieties Theatre, Liverpool, in the 
‘French Spy.” 

On the 26th inst., Glover’s Cantata ‘“‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter” will be performed at the Edinburgh 
Popular Concerts, in honour of Burns, whose 
birthday is on the 25th. Mr. Miranda will take 
the tenor. 

Music, says the Orchestra, does not appear to 
soothe the savage breast in Mexico. An Aus- 
trian military band, which performs in the prin- 
cipal square of Puebla was recently pelted by 
the populace with stones, and compelled to beat 
a retreat. The soldiers are unable to walk 
through the streets except under arms. 


Tue King of Prussia, it is stated, hag added 
4001. a month to the purse of the new Italian 
Opera Company in his capital, in addition to the 
regular subsidy. The company will begin their 
public duties on the 2nd January. Among 
them are Sarolta prima donna soprano; Grossi 
contralto ; Pardini and Ribbi tenors; Francesco 
Frizzi basso ; and Padilla baritone. 


Tne next grand concert of the Dutch national 
association ‘‘ Vincentius van Paulo” is to take 
place on the 31st of January, 1867. Nothing is 
to be produced but compositions of Dutch 
masters. The programme includes ‘Dag Lied 
von der Glocke” (W. F. G. Nicolai), and 
“Psalm” of J. H. Liibeck. : 


Miss Pooxz, the famous elocutionist, gave a 
fine reading from the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” 
and “As You Like It,” and “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” before a brilliant audience in 
the Brighton Pavilion on Monday eyening. 
Mdlles. Isadora and M. Isaacs pleasingly rendered 
some vocal pieces, and the arrangements of 
Messrs. Cramer and Co. were fu.ly rewxrJed, 


Tur Princess Sophie Lichtenstein, who died 
at Pesth, not long since, was, in her unmarried 
days, none other than Mdlle. Sophie Léwe, long 
the idol of the Berlin Opera-house, in rivalry to 
Mddle. Fassmann, who appeared under Mr. 
Lumley’s management at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
without creating any sensation, and afterwards 
sang for a time in one of the principal theatres 
of Italy. 


The Queen presented them with two 
They 


Band and chorus nearly 700. 


Tux Borough of Portsmouth Amateur Dramatic 
Society gave a performance on Wednesday last, 
in the local Theatre Royal, for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the recent fire at Quebec, under civic 
and military patronage. The pieces were “A 
Life’s Revenge,” well played by Mr. R. Chadwick 
as Fournichet, and Mr. Windsor De Breton; Miss 
Mary Smith’s Eloise and Miss N. Smith’s Agnes 
‘‘ Fortune’s Frolic,” and 
“Turn Him Out,” in which Mr. L. Emanuel was 
Old Snacks, brought the entertainment to a close, 
and doubtless a considerable addition to the 
Throughout, the respective per- 


won special praise. 


relief fund. 
formers acted very creditable. 


On Saturday evening last Mdlle. Beatrice con- 
cluded her highly successful stay upon the 
Seldom since the 
great Siddonian epoch have we witnessed a more 
truly natural and forceable delineation of love, 
ambition, and repentance, than that of Mdlle. 
Beatrice’s as La Silvia, in the beautiful domestic 
Throughout the 
acting was life-like, and the emotion evinced by 
the sorrow-stricken mother and wife on behold- 
ing, apparently, the dearest ties for ever severed, 
Mr. 
Lewis Nanton’s, manly and poetical embodiment 
of the elder Warner, was second to none, indeed, 
singularly enough, the audience appeared sorry 
when the interest of the piece brought on the 
denouement, and shut their favourites from 


Brighton Thespian planks. 


drama called ‘‘ Broken Ties.” 


drew tears from the most stoical hearts. 


Alew. 


Proressor OAKELEY, who has taken the music 
chair in the University of Edinburgh, delivered 
his inaugural address last week. In the course 
of his remarks, after having referred to the 
irregularity with which musical genius seems to 
have been distributed, he said it was not only 
most partial in its preferences, but indicated its 
presence with almost clamorous urgency. It an- 
ticipates, he stated, each opening feature of the 
infant mind in the rapidity and distinctness of 
its developments, and aften makes no incon- 
siderable progress in its manifestations, even 
before the faculty of speech itself has attained 
such perfection as to give utterances to its im- 
I Children, scarcely beyond the age of 
infancy, have been known to betray annoyance 
at the sound of an untrue bell; and instances 
might be mentioned of boys barely more than 
three years of age whose ears, even at that ten- 
der age, were so accurate that they could assign 
its name to any note, or even chord, they heard 
struck. Several such instances of precocious 
youthful talent are on record, but none are so 
striking as the instance of Mozart, whose delicacy 
of ear from the first was most exquisite. This 
great genius, whose mighty spirit so soon burned 
out the frail body which held it to the cartk, 
when at the age of three years loved to pick out 
thirds on the harpischord; and before he had 
completed his sixth year detected from memory 
the difference of half a-quarter of a tone be- 
tween his own little violin and that belonging to 
one Schachner—a difference which proved to be 
perfectly correct when Schachner’s violin was 


pulses, 


brought and the comparison made. 
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LE JEU NE VAUT PAS LA CHANDELLE. 


I Horr you don’t fancy my cynical mood 
Is caused by an envious mind, 

Mixed up with its evil, a great deal of good 
In this whirligig world we can find; 

Most sensible people their grievances sink, 
Moralizing is all very well, 

But I’m bound to confess that I honestly think, 
“Le jeune vaut pas la chandelle.”’ 


When school-days were over, V’d plenty of pluck, 


And vowed I would work like a man, 


At “smalls”? when at college I’d wonderful luck, 


And reading for ‘ honours ” began ; 


But then came the “cricket” and “boating” 


alas ! 
The upshot is easy to tell, 
I thought when I said I'd go in for “a pass, ” 
“Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 


The years slipped away and I took my degree, 
And faced a new life and its ills; 

I could do as I liked, but I never got free 
From the worry of troublesome bills, 

I wrote to my father by every post, 
‘* A barrister’s life is a sell,”’ 

And I candidly owned I had found to my cost, 
* Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 


Because I was poor and had nothing to do, 
And could not from troubles depart, 

I mixed with the fair, and the fickle, and true, 
And lost every scrap of my heart; 

Miss Flo’s disposition I thought I had read, 
I was haunted by sweet Isabel, 

But I sighed when I laid on the pillow my head, 
** Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 


But round go the wheels of old liurrying Time, 
And glides away year after year; 

Still life is made golden with music and rhyme, 
Though darkened by many a tear; 

The present is studded with pleasure and care, 
The future, who dares to fortel) ? 

I trust it may prove I was wrong to declare, 

we jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 


C. W. 8, 


a nin ail 

Tur following is from an American paper -— 
‘“‘T met her in the sunset bright, her gin ham 
gown wag blue ; her eyes, that danced with pure 
delight, were of the same dear hue, And always 
whon the sun goes down, I think of the girl in 
the gingham gown.” 


HAnpDEL’s oratorio ‘‘ Messiah,” will be given 
on Christmas-eve, at- Exeter-Hall, by the Na- 
tional Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
G. W. Martin. This will be the only occasion 
Mr. Santley will appear in the ‘“ Messiah” this 
Christmas at Exeter Hall. Miss Louisa Pyne 
and other eminent artistes are also engaged. 


@ 
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_Aycuovy Sauce is made by pounding genuing 
anchovies in water, and simmering the mixture 
for a short time, after which a little cayenne pep- 
per is to be added, and the whole strained through 
a hair sieve by rubbing with the hand or a spoon, 
If the anchovies are genuine, the sauce will be 
good, if otherwise, it will be deficient in the 
proper flavour. 

To Wash Franneu.—Flannel should always 
be washed with white soap; otherwise it will 
neither look well nor feel soft. The water must 
be warm but not boiling, as it shrinks the flannel 
to scald it. Wash it in clean water, and entirely . 
by itself. Rub the soap toa strong lather in the ~ 
water before the flannel is put in, for if the 
soap is rubbed on the flannel itself, it will 
become hard and stiff. Wash it in this man. 
ner through two warm waters, with a strong 
lather in each. Rinse it in another warm 
water with just sufficient soap in it to give 
the water a slight whitish appearance. To this 
rinsing water it is better to add a little blue from 
the indigo bag. Cold rinsing water is found to 
harden the flannel. When it has been rinsed tho- 
roughly, wring it hard, shake it well, and spread 
it out on the clothes’-line; while drying, shake, 
stretch, and turn it several times. It should dry 
slowly, Flannel always washed precisely in this 
manner will look white, and feel soft as long as 
it lasts, retaining anew appearance, and scarcely 
shrinking at all. But if once badly washed with 
scalding water, rubbed with brown soap and 
rinsed in cold water, it will never look well again. 

To Wasi A Boox Musuin Dress.—Take some 
strong suds with white soap and water. Put in 
the dress, and wash it well ; squeezing and pres- 
sing rather than rubbing it, as book muslin tears 
easily. Wash it through a second suds and then 
pass it through two rinsing waters, adding a very 
little blue to the last. Then open out the dress, 
and, while wet, run it through a thin starch, 
diluted with water either warm or cold. Stretch 
it out and hang it to dry. Afterwards sprinkle 
it, and roll it up in a clean white towel, letting 
it lie for half an hour or more. Then open it 
out, stretch it even, and clap it in the handg 
till it is clear all over. Have irons ready, and iron 
it carefully on the wrong side where practicable, 

PERMANENT Sauces, Kurcnup, &c.—These 
articles merely require to be kept in glass bottles 
well corked, with which precaution they will 
keep many years. 

——— 


Errects or Love.—A despairing swain in a 
poetical address to his unappreciative fair one, 
thus rhapsodizes :— 

How oft, amid night’s ‘‘ curtained sleep,” 
I’ve scaled volcanic Etna’s steep, 
And from its crater snatched a rose, 
To win thy kiss and end my woes. 
The man who could perform such a feat certainly 
deserved to be rewarded. 


ANCESTOR OF THE PuiuM-puppINc.—William 
the Conqueror granted to his chief cook (as 
stated in ‘‘ Domesday Book”) a portion of land 
in the county of Surrey by the service of makin 
one mess in an earthen pot in the kitchen of our 
lord the king on the anniversary of his corona- 
tion, Christmas Day. This favourite mess was 
called ‘‘ De la Gronte,” which de la Groute is the 
great and illustrious Norman ancestor of our 
national plum-pudding on Christmas Day. 


Someruine Strance.—A gentleman more re- 
markable for the excellence of his appetite than 
for the brilliancy of his intellect, one morning 
remarked at the breakfast table, as he rubbed 
his forehead with a yawn—“TI feel rather a 
singular sensation in my head to-day.” ‘Per. 
haps, my dear,” most demurely suggested his 
better-half, “ there’s an idea springing up in it !” 

Rurat Simericiry.—A young lady from tha 
country recently came to town ona visit, and 
found herself at one of the crossings near Tras - 
falgar-square. Frightened by the number, 
rapidity, and noise of vehicles that were passing, 
she stood hesitating, in great distress, when one 
of the gallant policemen politely stepped forward 
to escort her across. But no sooner had he 
touched her elbow than with a piercing shriek 
she sprang from under his hand, cleared the 
crossing at a bound, and exclaimed, in terrified 
accent, ‘‘ Oh sir, it wasn’t me! Indeed, indeed, 
I have been doing nothing.” 

HIBERNIAN Simpiicrry.—Molly, a housemaid 
is a model one, who handles the broomstick like 
a sceptre, and who has an abhorrence of dirt 
and sympathy for soapsuds that amount to a 
passion. She is a buxom, bustling, busy, roge- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, blundering Hibernian, who 
hovers about our book-shelves, makes war upon 
our papers, and goes about thirsting for new 
worlds to conquer in the shape of undusted and 
unrighted corners. One day she entered our 
library in a confused and uncertain manner, 
quite different from her usual bustling way. She 
stood at the door with a letter between her 
thumb and finger, which she held at arm's 
length, as if she held a bomb-shell in her grasp, 
In answer to our inquiries as td her business, 
she answered, ** An’ it please yer honour, Paddy 
O’Reilly, and the betther than him doesn’t 
breathe in ould Ireland, has been writin’ of me g 
letther—a love letther, plase your honour ; an— 
an—” We guessed at her embarrassment, and 
offered to relieve it by reading the letter. Still 
she hesitated, while she twisted a bit of raw 
cotton in her fingers. ‘‘ Sure,” ghe resumed, 
‘San’ that’s just what I Want; but it isn’t a 
gentleman like yerself that would be knowing the 
secrets between us; 2n’ so_here she twisted 
the cotton quite nervously__« if it'll culy please 
yer honour, while yer y; doing it, so that ye ‘ma 
not hear it yerselt, if yell just put this bit of 
cotton in yer ear an’ stop yer hearin’, and thin 
the secrets will be unknown to ye.” —American. : 


! Paper. 
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Tax weather has been so variable as to rende) 
it a task beyond our power to give decisive direc- 
tions to our fair readers; we pen a few notes. 
however, prefacing that they are perfectly con- 
ditional. Should a sharp frost set in, which is not 
unlikely, and it is as well to prepare for the worst, 
it will be wise to litter beds where tender roots 
or cuttings are planted. Hoops and mats are in 
common use now. When the latter are placed 
over a bed the mats should be s0 disposed as not 
to sink down bag-like and hold rain, which in 
such instances would drip through and cause 
damage. We consider mats far less desirable 
than waterproof calico or canvas. 

Now is the time to procure good strong slips 
for rose budding. They should be planted in 
rows some three feet apart, and two feet from 
plant to plant. In planting roses choose a fine 
day, and do not let your ground be in a sod- 
dened condition. If clay or gravel, let it be 
deeply dug, or, better, trenched ; taking out a 
deep top spit (to use the language of the spade), 
fork up the underlying subsoil, and, covering it 
with a layer of rich strong manure, bury this 
beneath the top spit of the next trench, and so 
on as far as the bed goes. 

Tue GreENHoUSE.—The dark wet days and 
muggy atmosphere at this season are apt to cause 
mildew, and a foggy, disagreeable state of things 
in the greenhouse or conservatory, and indeed in 
all oval glass structures. It is most desirable 
for our gentle readers to avoid this if they can, 
not only for the prevention of damping among 
the plants, but also that the greenhouses may be 
comfortable, dry, and pleasant, instead of moist 
and disagreeable, at this most terribly dull 
season. This can only be carried out by judi- 
ciously giving a little fire-heat occasionally, not 
at night, but in the day, and giving air pretty 
freely at the same time, so as to prevent any 
noticeable alteration of the temperature of green- 
house or conservatory, which should be kept to 
40 deg. or thereabouts. The houses containing 
grapes, which our fair readers may wish to pre- 
serve as long as possible, should havea good deal 
of air, and be prevented from getting too damp 
by an occasional application of fire-heat. 

Auriculas, carnations, pinks, and other rich 
plants in pots should have ample protection in 
severe weather, but when the atmosphere is at 
all mild they should be exposed for two or three 
hours and well looked over and cleansed. 

The camellia japonica is a very handsome 
greenhouse plant, and deserves especial attention 
just now; it is always, whether in bloom or out 
of bloom, # fine evergreen shrub, and the flowers 
are more brilliant and perfect than nine-tenths 
of our roses. It requires only greenhouse cul- 
ture. 

Epaixc.—For edging, sea pink is very good, 
but it soon gets deformed with blanks, unless 
taken up and replanted; whereas box, annually 
clipped in autumn, will serve for the half of a 
lifetime. London pride admits of paring, and 
will last for five years; coarse polyanthus or 
primrose does well beneath trees. Should the 
root of an old tree come in the way, it is easy to 
keep up the green line by planting periwinkle, 
which needs little soil, or ivy at some distance, 
and leading the runners past the tree, where 
they will take root all the way, and being clipped 
make a handsome appearance. The propensity 
of ivy to run up the tree is easily counter- 
acted; but should it be indulged, few things 
are more beautiful, and the tree is then rather 
for ornament than for the value of its timber. 
Double daisy and cowslips may be used, and may 
be kept any length of time by occasionally lift- 
ing and parting of the roots. Hepatica, blue 
and red mingled, make a beautiful edging, and 
will last an age; but the most brilliant of all 
is dwarf gentian; it lasts long, but must have 
half a foot in breadth to secure plenty of its 
bright sky-blue flowers. The pansy or tri-coloured 
violet is also fine, but must be replanted every 
year. For any garden where the walk gets 
among high shrubs or trees, or where a sloping 
bank is of difficult keeping, there is nothing so 
fit for a low hedge as butcher’s broom ; it suffers 
no injury by drop or shade, and grows immove- 
ably strong; and not agreeing with the shears, 
it is in such a place more suitable in the natural 
sluggishness of its growth. 


ANSWERS TO GARDENING CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 


Rosx Pinx.—You must strike your cuttings in the house. 
Expose them to the air gradually. 

Fiora.—The nigella is a very handsome annual, and 
requires rich mould. Invery close districts it will not 
succeed. 

Kats Vernon.—Very showy, and last till October. 

ALIcE 8——p.—All the varieties of evening primrose are 
suited for town gardens. The common sorts are not 
very handsome. 

VERBENA.—The ordinary capsicum flowers in June. Itis 
a beautiful and useful plant. One plant will supply 
sufficient capsicums for a family for twelve months. 


Curp Mitk Puppine.—Put into a basin three 
eggs, a little grated lemon peel, three ounces of 
currants, one pint of curds, and one pound of 
bread crumbs, boil in a cloth half an hour, turn 
out and serve. 


Sporrep Dick.—Put three-quarters of a pound 
of flour into a basin, half a pound of beef suet, 
half ditto of currants, two ounces of sugar, a 
little cinnamon, mix with two eggs and two gills 
of milk, boil in either mould or cloth for one 
hour and a half; serve with melted butter and a 
little sugar over. 


TimeLy CAUTION-—An old Scotch lady had an 
evening party, where a young man was present 
who was about to leave for an appointment in 
China. As he was €Xceedingly extravagant in 
his conversation about himself, the old lady said, 
when he was leaving, ‘‘ Tak’ gude care o’ yoursel’ 
when ye are awa’; for mind Ye, they eat puppies 
in Chena !” 


\each, and the lady herself fifty shillings. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Benevolent institutions. 


Srrancriy suggestive might a walk through 
shis great city be made. Those whose sole 
iequaintance of it has been gathered from an 


occasional visit; or, it may be, some six or seven 


hours’ daily employment in its busy streets, can 
hardly understand the lights and shades which 
its inner life presents. To read the columns of 
the Times in the mellow light of a well-furnished 


drawing room, while the fire sparkles and glows on 


the well-kept hearth, is not the best way to 


understand the want sand condition of the poor. 
Dickens, Hollingshead, Ritchie, Jerrold, Mayhew, 
Greenwood, and others have, it is true, partially 
raised the veil and introduced us toa strange heart- 
siekening world of sin and sorrow; but no pen 
can adequately describe the bitter woes that 
crush the spirits and life out of thousands upon 
thousands around our door.s Yet amidst all this 


wretchedness and guilt, many a noble heart may 


‘be found by him who seeks aright, striving to 
hide its poverty while grim want is preying on 
its vitals; and many a hand unremittingly 
plies its busy task in scenes of privation and 
difficulty, and still works, works, works, uncheered 
by any gleam of light, till disease comes, Or may- 
be death, and the worn body falls and the restless 
heart is still, Then there is another family 
cast upon the world to strive and starve, or sink 
into what may be truly considered a moral death, 
the death of all that is noble in humanity—con- 


firmed pauperism. When this stage is reached, 


help is not of much avail: up to this point, how- 


ever, alittle temporary assistance may be the 
means of starting the recipients once more safely 
on the road of an industrious and independent 
existence. 

These thoughts have been suggested, on taking 
up, at this season of the year, the reports of some 
of the valuable institutions that public beneyo- 
lence has raised and maintains from year to 
year in the metropolis and the suburbs. We 
have the record of the work of one of the most 
valuable of those before us in the report of the 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


This institution is situate in Great Ormond- 
street, W.C. district, and has for its objects the 
medical and surgical treatment of poor children ; 
the attainment and diffusion of knowledge re- 
garding the diseases of children: and, lastly, the 
training of nurses for children. Her Majesty, 
the Queen, is patron, and the Committee of 
Management includes the names of many well- 
known public men, thus giving 4 sufficient 
guarantee that the funds of the charity are wisely 
dispensed. The hospital, which now receives 75 
in-patients, is open daily for inspection between 
twelve and four o’clock, and the Committee in- 
vite all persons to visit it. When we further 
state that, during the 14 years that it has been 
open, 5,548 in-patients, and 123,609 out-patients 
have received the benefits of the hospital, we 
think we have said enough to commend it to the 
sympathy of our readers. The address of the 
able secretary, Mr. Samuel Whitford, is 4, 
Porter-street, Leicester-square. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
INCURABLES. 


Such is the short, but suggestive title of a 


noble institution, designed for the permanent 
care and comfort of those who by disease, acci- 


dent, or deformity, are hopelessly disqualified for 


the duties of life. The comprehensive report for 
the current year admirably elaborates this descrip- 
tion, when it states that help is administered as 
it may seem to be needed; to some partial 
relief, to some total relief. To those who re- 
quire it, a final home will be found, where eve 
comfort may be enjoyed to mitigate affliction, 
and where the best medical skill and care may 
be had, with the hope of making disease some- 
thing less than incurable, a home where suffer- 
ing may be watched by skill, and soothed by 
sympathy; where the quiet of life and the 
beauties of nature may work medicinally; and 
where the consolations of ‘‘pure and undefiled 
religion’? may shed their genial influences over 
diseases and distresses otherwise beyond a 
remedy, and all but intolerable. 

We need only add that the hospital is situate 
at West-hill, Putney-heath ; but the City office 
is at 10, Poultry, E.C., where the secretary, Mr. 
Frederick Andrew, attends daily, and will be 
happy to give the fullest information respecting 
the working of the institution. _ 

“The poor ye have always with you.” Such 
are the words of One who knew the import of His 
teaching, as He went about doing good; and, 
impressive at any time, do they not seem to fall 
upon our hearts with a deeper significance at a 
season when, by the bounty of Providence, we 


meet to enjoy the festivities of Old Christmag ? 


i 
ee 


«“Brawiine in Caorcu.”—A case of “ brawl- 
ing in church” was before the Lambeth police 
magistrate on Saturday. Mrs. Ditch, the keeper 
of a boarding-school, with her servant and 
nephew, were charged with brawling in All 
Saints’, Newington. For some months Mrs. 
Ditch and the children under her charge had 
been in the habit of occupying certain pew in 
front of the pulpit. The incumbent, the Rey. 
Mr. Mitchell, after informing Mrs. Ditch that the 
conduct of her scholars during service 12Variably 
distracted his attention from his duties, gave an 
order that they should be removed tO @ Pew in 
one of the side aisles. When the Sunday 
arrived for the order to be put im force, the 
children and the servant who accompanied them, 
notwithstanding a remonstrance on the part of 
the servant, were placed in the side peW> but the 
service had hardly commenced when Mrs. Ditch 
entered the church, and made the children leave 
the side aisle in which they had been placed and 
go to their old pew. The magistrate fined the 
nephew and servant of Mrs. Ditch ten shillings 


marck.” 


Carey, 22, clerk; 
labourer. 


haw and Police, 


Jopaxs PuzziLEp.—A very curious case has come 
before the tribunal of a town in Bavaria. 
citizens of Bourberg having quarrelled, one of 
them, at a loss, no doubt for reasons, and wish- 
ing to mortify his adversary, called him ‘ Bis- 
His adversary brought a complaint 
before the Court for an outrage on his honour. 
The judges, it appears, were much embarrassed in 
pronouncing on the question; but 1n the end 
they rejected the plaintiff's demand and dis- 
charged the defendant, because it was 1mpos- 
sible, they said, to decide whether the appella- 
tion ‘Bismarck ” did or did not involve an insult 
falling under the notice of the Court. 


Tran oF Supposep Fenrans.—The trial of a 
number of alleged Fenians, who were arrested in 
Liverpool in September last, 
Crown Court, Liverpool. 
prisoners were—Michael O’Brien, 27, carpenter ; 
Charles Campbell, 26, shoemaker; William 
and Patrick Keeley, 28, 
The indictment stated that the pri- 
soners were charged with having had in their 
possession, on the 21st of last September, in the 
borough of Liverpool, 47 rifles, bearing various 
Government and regimental marks, the whole 
being the property of Her Majesty the Queen. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty,” in the 
case of all the prisoners. 


Ropsery By A SERVANT.—At Wandsworth, 
Emily Button was brought before Mr. Ingham 
for final examination on a charge of stealing a 
cash-box containing a £10 Bank of England 
note, £5 in gold, and other property, from the 
bedroom of her mistress, Mrs., Corbould, of 
North-road, Clapham-park. The prisoner first 
gave information leading her mistress to suppose 
that the house had been entered during the 
night through the coal-cellar flap ; but when the 
police examined the premises, it was conclusively 
shown that the robbery had been committed by 
an inmate. The cash-box was subsequently 
found in the dustbin in the garden. It was 
broken open, and all the money had been taken 
out. The prisoner was remanded several times 
for the purpose of affording the police an oppor- 
tunity of tracing the bank-note, but all the in- 
quiries about it proved unsuccessful. The pri- 
goner, through Mr. Wilson, who defended her, 
reserved her defence, and Mr. Ingham fully com- 


mitted her for trial. 


Conviction oF Mosres Mosrs.—Moses Moses, 
the receiver of stolen goods, upon whose pre- 
mises in Houndsditch so much valuable property 
was recently found, has been tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. He was convicted in several 
cases of receiving stolen goods, and was sentenced 


to twenty years’ penal servitude. 


A PoET IN THE Docx.—Michael Joseph Wade, 
21, clerk, was indicted for burglary in the dwel- 
ling-house of Grace Fielding, of Todmorden, 
where she keeps a temperance hotel. While in 
the lock-up he wrote a number of verses, in 
which he set forth how the devil tempted him to 
commit the robbery, how chance gave him the 
opportunity, and how conscience at last prevented 
the completion of his guilty design. After his 
conviction, he handed a poetic appeal to Mr. 
Justice Lush, who read a portion of it to the 
jury. The prisoner, after making various piteous 
appeals for mercy, promised that if they were 
responded to, he would embalm both judge and 
jury in immortal verse. The judge complimented 
him on his talents, and sentenced him to twelve 
months’ hard labour. Here is a sample of the 


poetic appeal :-— 
Before this Court, great judge, and thee 
As sorrow’s meanest slave, 
In burning brain and heart of pain 
A mighty boon I crave. 


Oh! spare me yet a little while, 
Blast not my youthful life 

Within a dungeon dark and vile, 
Amid the sons of strife. 


Give me one chance to mend my ways— 
One chance is all I ask, 

And with a bosom full of praise 
T’ll set about the task. 


[ll leave this land, this good old land, 
And bid farewell to shame; 

And on a far-off foreign strand, 
[ll strike for honest fame. 


T’ll seek no more the ways of sin, 
But every means employ, 

A life of honest worth begin, 
With energy and joy. 


E’en like a slave of southern land, 
[ll toil from day to day,— 
From year to year, with willing hand, 
And keep from crime away. 
* * * * 


Then spare, oh! spare this youthful frame, 
Consign it not to grief ; 

Remember Jesus, in His shame, 
Forgave the dying thief. 


I have a young and tender wife ; 
Her soul is racked with care ; 

Poor victim of my wayward life, 
Must she my sorrows share? 


T have agentle mother, too, 
With heart of saintly mould : 

Oh! let her not my fortune rue, 
As she 1s weak and old. 


For once let Justice hide her steel, 
And Mercy take her place, 

For none but Mercy’s self can feel 
For mortals in disgrace. 


BrouraL Murper in SunpERLAND.—A. brutal 
and unprovoked murder has been perpetrated in 
the west-end of Bishopwearmouth, one of the 
districts of Sunderland. The murderer, @ pit- 
man, named Michael Gorman, working at Monk- 


Two 


has come off in the 
The names of the 
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wearmouth Colliery, is aged 25 years, anda single 


man; and the victim isa brother Irishman, named 
James Quin, about 40 years of age. Quin was 
set upon at midnight last Saturday, and struck 
on the head with a brick. Death seems to have 
occurred almost instantaneously. The deceased 
has left a wife and three children—one of them 
a cripple. 


ScaLpine A Wire.—At Guildhall, James Walker 


Wratten, the old man who has been remanded 
from since the beginning of November, was again 
placed at the bar before Sir Robert Carden charged 
with wilfully and maliciously throwing a kettle of 
boiling water over his wife, with intent to do her 
some grievous bodilyharm. The wife now asserted 
that it was am accident, but Sir R. Carden fully 
committed him for trial. 


Mourpers In France.—An important trial for 


murder has just been concluded in France. It 
was that of a farmer named Martin Réau, on a 
triple charge of murder by poison, and it took 
place before the Court of Assizes of the Deux 


Sevres (Niort). The persons whose death he 


caused were his first wife Marie Jeanne, his 
second Julie, and a son of the latter, Abel Réau. 
He is also suspected of having murdered his 
brother Pierre by similar means, but as Pierre 
died in 1853, and as by the law of France no one 
can be tried for murder after the lapse of ten 
years from the time the crime was committed, 
this last case was not gone into. After the 
examination of witnesses, the medical evidence 
in support of the charge was adduced. The 


chemical analysis of the remains disclosed, in 
each case, the presence in large quantities of a 
deadly poison, the perchloride of mercury, or 


corrosive sublimate, which had even saturated 
the earth surrounding the coffins. In each of , 


the four deaths Réau had a pecuniary interest, 
as he inherited from his brother; his first wife 
had made a willin nis favour; and his second 
had done so likewise to the extent of half her 
property, the remainder going to her son Abel, 
but in the case of his death reverting to the 
prisoner. By all these inheritances Réau had 
amassed a property of some £6,000. The evidence 
left no deubt of the prisoner’s guilt, and the jury 
having returned a verdict of guilty with extenu- 
ating circumstances, he was sentenced to hard 
labour for life. 


Crimes and Gastalties, 


Two cotton mills, one at Gregson-lane, near 
Preston, and the other at Stanningley,—have 
been destroyed by fire. In the former case the 
damage is estimated at 12,000I., in the latter at 
20,0001. 

A Yoururun Powoner. — Matilda Somers, a 
domestic servant, 12 years of age, has been 
charged at the Taunton Assizes with attempting 
to poison her mistress, Mrs. Towils, at Carring- 
ton, on the 2nd inst. Mrs. Towils noticed that 
some beer had a peculiar taste, and charged the 
prisoner with having put something into it. She 
admitted that she had put some muriatic acid, 
which was on the premises, into the beer. She 
was sentenced to 12 months’ hard labour. 

A ScHooumasteR 1n Dirricuytty.—An Irish 
schoolmaster, Dr. Percy Lindwart, has had 2001. 
damages and costs awarded against him by a 
Dublin jury for having beaten a boy named 
Somers Henry Payne, the son of a gentleman of 
property in the county of Cork, too severely, and 
with an attempt to degrade and humiliate him. 
It was alleged that the schoolmaster harboured 
an angry feeling against the boy for having 
stated that articles were stolen from him in the 
school, and it was proved that the flogging was 
administered after the master had received a 
letter from the boy’s mother, announcing that 
he would be immediately taken from the school. 


Tae Sramp-orrice RopBpery AT MANCHESTER. 
—The Hon. Mr. Howard, distributor of stamps 
at Manchester, has recovered stamps forming 
part of the property stolen from his premises in 
May last, value 8,000/. It appears that these 
stamps, on the arrival of the thieves in London 
after the robbery, were left at one of the stations 
there in two carpet-bags, which have remained 
there ever since the robbery. It is said that the 
restitution has been made through a statement 
volunteered by the wife of one of the Douglasses, 
convicted at the recent Manchester Assizes. 


An ADVENTURE WITH Convicts. —A_ boat, 
with ten convicts, was sent from Toulon to Saint 
Maudrier a few days ago. Taking advantage of 
a favourable wind, they turned the craft from its 
course, and ran right before the breeze in the 
direction of the Hyéres. The alarm was at once 
given, and detachments of gendarmes were sent 
both by land and water to intercept them. The 
boat was driven aground at Gien, and eight of 
the convicts were secured; the other two, more 
desperate and determined than the others, 
escaped into the woods. They had seized the 
arms of the boat’s captain, and taken the clothes 
from the helmsman. By midnight they were 
tracked and surrounded; one, after wounding a 
gendarme, was killed by a pistol shot, and the 
other surrendered. 


Errrects or Reaping RoMANCES. — A boy 
twelve years of age, named Baze, at Whitechapel, 
has been shot by a companion under very pain- 
ful circumstances. A ladnamed Bridgen, a year 
older than Baze, playfully presented a pistol at 
the latter, which, he says, he had loaded only 
with powder, and thought it-was only at half- 
cock; however, it went off, and the discharge 
taking place close to the eye, killed him. At the 
inquest on Saturday, the Rev. Mr. Scott said 
that the occurrence arose through the boys play- 
ing at ‘ Dick Turpin, the Dashing Highwayman,” 
in consequence of reading the vile romance of 
aa name, which he was sorry to say was being 
‘evoured by boys all over London. The boy 
Bridgen, he had since learnt, was going to have 
& play at Christmas of Dick Turpin. The jury 
found that the death was accidental. 
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General Prews, 


Josrru Rosertson, LL.D., is dead. 


A serious accident, attended with loss of life, 
occurred to atrain near the Aldersgate-street sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan Railway, on Wednesday 
afternoon. An immense iron-girder fell, and 
crushed a second-class carriage, killing one of 
the occupants on the spot, and dreadfully 
injuring others. , 

Tue Peter’s pence offerings since September, 
1859, amount to 53,000,000 f. 


Tux Queen has given £200 towards the fund 
for the relief of the sufferers from the Barnsley 
accident. 

Ar the Winchester Assizes, a Mormonite 
preacher, named Paul Harris, has been sentenced 
to a year’s hard labour for bigamy. 


Tim last accounts of Dr. Livingstone from Dr. 
Kirth, Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, speak of his 
progress towards the head of the Lake Nyassa. 


Tur committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have arranged their exploring operations 
for next year. It is their determination to ex- 
plore Jerusalem thoroughly. 


Tux three principal railways brought into the 
city of New York during the last ten months 
upwards of 17,000,000 quarts of milk. 


Tnr apron worn by the grand master at the 
recent celebration by the Freemasons at Balti- 
more, was embroidered for General Washington, 
by the ladies of Lafayette’s family. 

Two hundred and twenty men are daily em- 
ployed by Messrs. Hill and Keddell, the con- 
tractors, at the Holborn-valley works. 

A very practical, pretty, and seasonable 
present for a lady is Bartleti’s patent sewing- 
machine. It is cheap and efficient. 

A communrcation from Hong Kong, dated Nov. 
1, states that a piratical junk has been totally 
destroyed in Sooles Harbour by Her Majesty’s 
gunboat Janus. 


Iv may interest the English traveller to know 
that the line between Calais and Boulogne will 
be opened on the 7th of January, 1867. 


Mrs. SrerHeEns, wife of the Head-Centre, is 
residing at Dalkey, and may be seen shopping in 
Kingstown, quite unconcerned apparently at the 
fuss made about her husband. 

A new game has been invented by the 
Empress of the French for the amusement of her 
guests. 

Ir is stated that the Government has con- 
sented to propose in the coming session a vote 
of £20,000 for a museum of science and art for 
the east-end of London. 


A Hint.—The municipality of Antwerp has 
ordered, on sanitary grounds, every house in the 
town to be painted inside and out at least once a 
year. 

Tur Emperor of Austria has ordered all further 
judicial proceedings against General Benedek and 
other Generals in the service, for alleged incom- 
petency in the late war, to be stopped. 

Tux copyright of ‘ Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Eyery-Day Cookery” has just been sold or £350. 


Tar last French soldier has now left Papal 
territory. 

Tux proportion between the several religious 
sects in Prussia is now as follows :—Protes- 
tants, 65 per cent.; Catholics, 33 per cent.; and 
other sects, 2 per cent. 


Tux supposed Fenian ship, the Bolivar, has 
been released. 

Tue Cattle Show is over for this year, and its 
results have realized more than the most san- 
guine expectations, considering the drawbacks 
which have beset it. Upwards of 150,000 per- 
sons have paid for admission. 


Apmirat TrecEeTHorr, the conqueror in the 
fight off Lissa between the Austrians and Ital- 
jans, is now in London. 


Tur rumoured outbreak of the Cattle Plague 
at Windsor, turns out to have been a mistake. 
Professor Simmonds says the disease though 
similar to the Rinderpest is not really it. 


Four handsome drinking fountains are about 
to be placed in the streets of Bournemouth, in 
Hampshire. 

Garrpaxpihas addressed a characteristic letter 
to the Italians, asking them to welcome heartily 
Lord John Russell, who is expected to visit Italy. 

Ir is said that English speculators are buying 
up the milk on the Continent, reducing it by a 
drying process to powder, importing it to Eng- 
Jand, and mixing it with water for use. 

Forp’s THEatTre at Washington, the building in 
which President Lincoin was assassinated, and 
which was purchased by the Government, is 
being rapidly filled with relics of the war. 

THE man who barely escaped lynching at New 
York as an English spy at a Fenian meeeing had 
suspicion aroused against him from the fact of 
his wearing round-toed shoes, which were declared 
to be intensely English. 

THERE is not a word of truth in the story cir- 
culated on Saturday evening as to the capture of 
Stephens, the Fenian Head-Centre, at Reepham, 
near Norwich. The hoax has excited much 
amusement in the neighbourhood. 

Tre celebrated preacher Pére Hyacinthe, is 
at present giving ® Course of lectures at Notre 
Dame. 

Tue Albert Press, for the employment of 
women, has published a number of illustrated 
sentences, commencing with the appropriate one 
of “A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year,” 
which is embedded in rich coloured rosy berries 
and bright green ivy leaves, tasteiully interwoven 
about the words, as though they quite coincide 
with the wish, and that that was their (the 
bezries’ and leayes’) sentiment. , 
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Ir is reported at Florence that Kossuth has 
persuaded the Italian authorities not to dissolve 
the Hungarian legion. 


Tur Hotel du Louvre and the Grand Hotel 
have determined to raise their prices during the 
Exhibition 50 per cent., and to insist on people 
dining or paying for their dinner. 

Bryant, the American poet, has recently ar- 
rived in this country on his way to the Conti- 
nent. He is accompanied by Mr. Parke Godwin. 


Duchess of Malakoff has been staying at Com- 


Pelissier. At one of the Court balls the Mar- 
shal happened to be standing near a flower-stand, 
and perceived Donna Valera, who had just 
gathered a rose. ‘“ Might I venture to hope, 
madam, that you would bestow that flower on 
me?” 
reply; “but if it were a laurel branch I should 
do so.” Encouraged by the gracious termina- 


At last a steam-roller has been set to work in 
the parks. It is a cumbrous-looking machine, 
and is worked at night. One result of its work- 
ing may be seen on the Kensington side of Hyde- 
park, where some newly-laid granite has been 
transformed into a smooth and compact mass. 


took a seat next to the fair cousin of his gracieuse 
souveraine, and commenced a siege which in 
three months ended in the capture of the lady’s 
hand and heart. 


Tue Lapres 1x Hottanp.—The women in 
many parts of Holland, writes the Pall Mall 
Gazette, appear just now to be possessed by a 
strange spirit of fanaticism. They profess to be 
apprehensive that the wickedness of the coun- 
try is about to call down upon it terrible cala- 
mities. Stimulated by the preachers, the women 
are greatly distressed at the prevalence of Liberal 
opinions, Which they identify with atheism 
and Antichrist; and many of them—even ladies 
of the highest rank—are being re-baptised (in 
an oddly primitive manner, it is said, and by 
no means consistent with modern notions of pro- 
priety) by way of purging themselves of the 
national sin. 

A Maaistrate 1n Courr.—On Saturday Mr. 
R. J. Hopkins, a Berkshire magistrate, was fined 
£1 and costs at the petty sessions at Forbury, 
for annoying the Rey. Robert Finch, rector of 
Pangbourne, whilst that gentleman was engaged 
in Divine service in his church on the previous 
Sunday. The evidence showed that defendant 
sat ina pew near the lectern, and that whilst 
complainant read the prayers and preached the 
sermon he swayed backwards and forwards, and 
afterwards buried his face in his hands as if 
unable to control his laughter. | 

—— 


The Humaurist, 


A FEARFUL Collision has taken place off Liver- 
pool between the steamer Queen and a vessel 
called the Hannibal. One man died on board 
the Queen from injuries received during the 
collision. 


Mr. Jos. Dicxens, of the Saracen’s Head, 
near Holbeach, has just discovered a mouse’s 
nest in his garden, in which a winter store of 
1,329 filbert-nuts had been secreted by the in- 
dustrious little animal. The nuts measured half 
a peck, and weighed 6lbs. 


Birrus in Metrovositan WorKHouses.—From 
a recent return, it appears that the total number 
of births in the 39 workhouses of the metropolis 
during the year 1865 was 2,728. The total number 
of women who died in child-birth in metropolitan 
workhouses during the same year was 16. The 
deaths occurred in 9 workhouses, leaving 30 in 
which no deaths occurred. 


Awotuer diamond has been found in Australia, 
in the district of Beechworth. It was discovered 
at Sebastopol Creek, at a depth of 250 feet, amidst 
small blue and white topazes, hyacinths, zircons, 
tourmaline, and tin sand. Its weight in the 
diamond scales exceeded a carat and one-eighth. 


Founxrs’ Cement.—This cement has obtained 
a reputation hitherto unequalled by any other 
similar preparation for repairing glass, china, 
earthenware, wood, ivory, leather, marble, card- 
board, and inlaid work, papier-maché, fossils, 
jewellery, toys, for fastening the tops of bil- 
liard cues, &c. It is easy of application, has no 
unpleasant smell, and is transparent. Numerous 
testimonials have been sent voluntarily to the 
inventor and maker (W. J. Foulkes, Operative 
Chemist, Birkenhead), and these all speak highly 
of its value. 


Srxcunar Fact.—The New York Tribune re- 
ports a singular case. Mrs. M‘Clure, a farmer’s 
wife, living near Quincy, Illinois, apparently 
died, and next day was buried in the family 
vault, near the house. On the following day 
groans were heard in the vault by some children, 
the coffin was opened, and the woman found 
alive. She had injured herself in attempting to 
force open the coffin, but is recovering. 


Tue Empress continues to wear brocaded 
dresses, and, consequently, to patronise Lyons 
manufactures to the utmost of her power. The 
Princess Metternich follows the Imperial ex- 
ample in this respect. A few days ago the latter 
lady wore at dinner a white Pompadour dress, 
with bouquets of variegated roses and small blue 
leaves brocaded on it. 


‘ GunrieMeEN of the Jury,” said an American 
lawyer, ‘‘would you set a rat trap to catch 
a bear? Would you make fools of yourselves by 
endeavouring to spear a buffalo with a knitting 
needle? No, gentlemen, I am sure you would 
not. Then how can you be guilty of the gross 
absurdity of finding my client guilty of man- 
slaugher for taking the life of a woman !”’ 

Sune Sian of WEAKNESS.—A cooper had his 
attention directed by a friend to a dashing look- 
ing stranger, who hada profusion of sparkling 
rings upon his finger. ‘‘Ah, Jack,” said the 
artisan, ‘it is a sure sign of weakness when so 
many hoops are used.” 

Hopping into Noricre.—The celebrated Dr. 
Moncey related that the first of his family of any 
note was a baker and hop dealer, who, on an 
urgent demand for money, deprived his feather 
beds of their contents, supplying the deficiency 
with hops which were unsaleable owing to a 
glut in the market. Some years afterwards, 
owing to a severe blight, hops became scarce and 
enormously dear, upon which the baker drew 
forth his hoarded treasure, and a good sum was 
procured for the hops, which in a plentiful sea- 
son would have been rejected by the most care- 
less of buyers, ‘and thus,” the Dr. used to add, 
“ our family hopped from obscurity.” 

AntemMus Warp says that to talk about a per- 
son having the power to weep on all occasions, is 
the height of moonshine. ‘‘I’d like to seea 
man undertake to cry, with a pretty girl beside 
him—a pocket full of cash—no corns on his toes 
—and plenty of iced champagne within his reach. 
If any living man can do it at such a time, he 
had better make a profession of it, and go about 
crying at the taverns and market-places at six- 
pence a cry.” 

Fauus oF Nracara.—A Yankee standing on the 
Table Rock, gazing down the mighty cataract, 
became all at once poetically inspired—at least 
he thought so—and exclaimed :— 


A LADY named Dimond, residing in her own 
house, in the fashionable part of Southampton, 
has given the house and its furniture to the 
committee of the Royal South Hants Infirmary, 
for the benefit of that institution, and has gone 
to reside in lodgings. The furniture has been 
sold by auction and fetched £500, and the house 
has been let for nearly £100 a year. 


Taise Wriauts anp Mrasures.—Seventy-one 
South London tradesmen were fined at a special 
session at Newington last week for having in 
their possession unjust weights, scales and mea- 
sures. The black list comprised 17 licensed 
victuallers and beer retailers, 10 chandlers, 19 
bakers, 11 butchers, 3 coal and potato dealers, 9 
grocers and cheesemougers, 1 ham and beef-shop 
keeper, and 1 fishmonger. The fines inflicted 
amounted to £131 12s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION FOR Girts.—The Cambridge ex- 
amination for girls of the district of which 
Manchester is the centre, has been held. Thirty- 
eight girls offered themselves for examination on 
Monday, namely, twenty-five juniors and thirteeen 
seniors, being an increase of six upon last year, 
when the examination was held in Manchester 
for the first time. The Rev. Canon Hay, of 
York, was the examiner; and besides him there 
were also present the Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, 
the hon. secretary; Mrs. Bowers and Mrs. Mur- 
ray Gladstone, representing the ladies’ com- 
mittee. The examination is conducted with the 
utmost privacy, which is maintained through- 
out, as the girls are known not by name but by 
numbers, and therefore only themselves 4re 
aware of their success or failure. 


Mysterious DisaPpPrarance.—The Countess of 
Schomberg has mysteriously disappeared, and 
great anxiety is felt as to her fate. ‘I'wo months 
back (says the Sport), she left Enghien, where 
she had passed the summer, and went to make 
various excursions in Upper Italy before reaching 
Naples. She set out one morning with some 
friends for a walk in the mountains, and when 
about half-way she was beset by such sorrowful 
presentiments that she took out her diamond 
earrings, which she always wore, and gave them 
to one of her companions to take care of, saying 
she was afraid of encountering robbers. A few 
steps farther on she separated a little from the 
party, and from that moment it was found im- 
possible to discover the smallest trace of what 
had become of her. The belief is that she must 
have fallen over a precipice; but hitherto the 
most minute search has been made without 
regult, 


My thoughts are strange, magnificent, and deep, 
As I look down on thee, 
Oh, what a glorious place for washing sheep, 
Niagara would be! 
Wuaen does a lady drinkin music ?—When she 
has afPianoforte (Piano-for-tea). 


Way is a neryous lady like a policeman ?—Be- 
cause her mind is filled with apprehensions. 


WueEn is a luggage-train like a forest ?—When 
itis full of trunks. 


Wuar is the difference between an accepted and 
a rejected lover ?—The one kisses his missus, the 
other misses his kisses. 


cross the Line, and go from Pole to Pole. 

Waar moral lesson does a weathercock teach us 
—It is vane to a-spire, 

How will a dish of herbs make a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise? He will gain health from the 
Balm, wealth from the Mint, wisdom from the 
Sage, with plenty of Thyme (time) at his own 
disposal. 

Tnx other day a teacher at a lady’s school while 
putting a company of juveniles of the gentler sex 
through the spelling, came to the word ‘ lad,” of 
which, in accordance with the modern method, 
she asked the signification. One little puss, on 
the question being put, with a sidelong look un- 
blushingly answered, ‘‘ For courtin’ wi’,” 

A Matimoniat Hossiz.—the Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawkeye tells of a lady in that vicinity, who, by 
marriage, has got herself into the following dis- 
tressing Situation in regard to her own family :— 
She is sister-in-law to her father, aunt to her bro- 
thers, sister to her uncle, daughter to her grand- 
father, aud great-aunt to her own children. 


Tez Ducuess or Matakorr.—The widowed 


piégne on a visit to her Empress cousin. The 
following anecdote was related the other day of 
the circumstance which led to the marriage of 
the fair Spanish aristocrat and the soldier 


‘“No,” was the somewhat discouraging 


tion of the reply, the old hero of Sebastopol 


Way are laundresses great navigators ?—-They | 


We 


A Promising YourH.—‘‘ Well, Mr Richard, how 
does my son get along with his grammar lesson?” 
‘‘ He surpasses any pupil that everI had.” ‘In 
what does he chiefly excel, sir?” ‘In stupidity, 
sir.” 

“Mr. §., is your customer B. a man to be 
trusted ?”»—‘* I know, of no one more so. Heis 
to be trusted for ever,—he never pays.” 

Couupy’t Take THE Hint.—‘ Did you take 
that note, and did you see Mr. M. Jack?” ‘Kes, 
sur.” ‘* And how was he?” ‘ Why he looked 
purty well, but he’s wery blind.” ‘ Blind! what 
do you mean?” ‘Why, while I were in the 
room he ax’d me where my hat wor, and it were 
on my head all the time.” 


Farr anp Wirry.—A gentleman lately com- 
plimented a lady upon her improved appearance. 
‘You are guilty of flattery,” said the lady, 
‘“Not so,” replied the gentleman, ‘for I vow 
you are as plump asa partridge.’ ‘‘ There now,” 
said the lady, ‘‘ I thought at first you were guilty 
e flattery, but I see you are only making game 
of me.” 


FROM “PUNCH'S ALMANACK” 


In tHE Divorce Court.—The man who was 
tied to time, is now bent on separation. 

New Curistian Namze ror Our Giris.—Chig- 
nonette. 


Wixpow Garpenina (ror Youna Laprgs).— 
Don’t plant yourself at the window in curl- 
papers.—By useful choice of situation and atten- 
tion to aspect, young ladies may, by means of win- 
dow gardening, successtully cultivate every variety 
of the sheep’s eye (ovis oculus ardens), and convert 
coxcombs from the single to the double variety 
with great success, by the same agreeable pas- 
time. 

Farts spy Distance.—Most actresses, not a few 
belles of the season, and all Madame Rachel’s 
customers, may be notedas examples of ‘‘ Fairs 
by distance.” 


Apvick To AN OxpisH BatcnrLtor.—Repent at 
leisure, and then marry in haste. 


GAMES FOR ALL TIMES OF THE YEAR. 


1. How ro TreLtu a Numser.—Get a number, 
any number, and tell it. Very simple. 


2. How to Discover wHAT NuMBER SoMEBODY 
Ese nas Coosen.—Ask any one to choose a num- 
ber. Add 11,867 toit. Treble it. Take 2,220,678,910 
from it. Request him to tell you the number he 
thought of in a whisper. If he won’t, don’t play 
any more. 

3. Tu1s is alsoa pretty game. Tie a ribbon 
to the poker and pretend to be Queen Elizabeth. 
This keeps up a knowledge of history. Then go 
on pretending to be anyone else, until everyone’s 
tired of you. 


4. Buinp Hoooxry—Fasten a handkerchief 
round any one’s eyes, then let anyone take fish- 
ing rods, and try to hook him. If he guesses 
who has hooked him, he’s out. This may go on 
for hours. 


PUNCH’S PROVERBS. 


Marnimony.—Better never than late.—Throw 
out tubs to catch a shower.—Two eyes of a potato 
are no better than one.—What is sauce for cod is 
not sauce for salmon.—The red lamp of the 
doctor’s shop is a danger signal. 


SOMEBODY’S SAYINGS. 


Tir course of true love is a race-course wher 
is often a false start. 


Axas ! how fleeting are the charms of Natur 
when unhelped by Art! Who would long prize 
beauty, if it were not for soap ? 


Cupip shoots with a rifle now, and not with 
bows and arrows. Else how is it that girls can 
hear the popping of the question ? 


A Cup or tHe Oxp Buock.—Our butcher's 
daughter, who is an excellent pianist, prefers 
to all other music that of—Cnopin. 


Morro For A SERvaNTS’ Hanui.—* Learn to 
labour, and to wait.” 


A LADLE OF “PUNCH.” 


A SISTER’S PENANCE. 
(As performed in a brotherly way, if not at the 
Adelphi.) 

Britannia having to put the strait-waistecat on 
Hibernia; though to judge by the arrests, the 
part of Mys-tery is not quite so well kept up in 
Dublin as that of Miss Terry in London. 

WHAT A FIB! 

Julia: ‘*’Gusta, dear, do see the love of a 
boquet Captain Dash gave me!” 

"Gusta (who is a little jealous): ‘Yes, dear, 
it’s very pretty. He offered it to me before you 
came down.” 

Hint to Wutst-pLayeRS.—If you can, secure 
a teetotaller for your partner; naturally he will 
not bottle-up his trumps. 

Tae Wax-CHANDLER’S 
County. 


A LITTLE “FUN” FOR THE LADIES. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS IMPERSONATION. 
Lady Manager: ‘But, my dear Laura, Joan 
of Arc never wore a chignon !” 
Joan of Arc: ‘Well, but if I take it off, 
George will think me such an impostor!” 
THE BAD HUSBAND. 
‘‘Mugby Junction! Mugby Junction!’ 
Thus I heard a wife bewail, 
‘Had your writer no compunction 
When he wrote your moving tale !” 


‘‘ Home he came, my lord and master— 
Never word he spoke to me, 
As beneath some dread disaster 
Silent sat he o’er his tea, 
Reading you with greatest unction, 
Mugby Junction! Mugby Junction!” 
THE AcE wuich ALL Girus Desire ro ATTA 
—Marri-age. 


ParapiszE.—Wicklow 
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Evening Amusements, 


(The Editor will be happy to recewe Solutions from 
Correspondents.) 


CHARADES. 
I. 


I met a person in the Strand, 

Who held a flower in his hand, 

The name of which I shall not state 
At present, nor expatiate _ 

Upon its colour, shape, OF S1Ze, | 

In case my readers should surmise 
The one Imean, and solve with ease 
The answer which is meant to please. 


At all events, it was my jirst, 

Which had but just began to burst,— 
The bud, I mean, for ’twas no more, 
Although the same I’d seen before. 


My second at themoment passed, 
And with a smile politely asked 

The stranger if he would be kind 
Enough to give—but never mind. 


The words she’d scarcely uttered, when 
A boy approached two gentlemen, 

And offered them, my whole, which they 
Gave twopence for, and went away. 


However, lest you should not guess 
The answer, I’ll at once confess, 
It was an herb of much repute, 
Tn fact, an emblematic root. 
II. 
The sons and the daughters of Fashion aspire 
To the tip of my changeable first; __ 
My second, the harbour of filth and of mire, 
Will be apt to excite your disgust. 
The best set of features, deprived of my whole, 
Have lost all their power to attract ; 
You may take them away to the Line or the 
Pole, 
I never should wish for them back. 
Til. 
My first is the lot that is destined by Fate 
For my second to meet with in every state ; 
My whole is by many philosophers reckoned 
To bring very often my first to my second. 


ENIGMAS. 
It’s a wonder you ask for,—yet who would 
suppose ; i 
That the more you take from it the larger it 
grows? 


; II. 

Something I am, but what I scarcely know, 
Which all have felt, but no one ever saw; 
Shape I have not, nor face nor colour wear, 
Although perceived by touch, by eye, by ear: 
Sweet is my birth—but ah! how short my 

stay! : : 
I séarcely live, then vanish quite away. _ 
Some say they hate me, but I know they lie; 
All know they love me, though they know not 


why. 
Til. 
Fifty, nothing, and five, with the head of an 
eel, 


Will show, when united, what angels all feel ; 
What the wealthy old knight should give to 


the poor, 
And te large-landed lord to his humble boor. 
TV. 
Misery, me, and my wife. 
ACROSTICS. 
I. 
A Briton’s support. 
1. His Wig, 
2. His Grandmother, 
3. His Comfort, 
4, His Countrywomen. 
Il. 
ival ladies ; crown’d the elder stands ; 
the S are vainly begs for mercy a4 her hands. 


1. Round the festive board, ’midst mirth and 
fun, p 
The goblet’s rais’d, and my first is done. 
A maid with golden hair goes by 
And with her a wild beast harmlessly. 
A patriarch old, tho’ holy styl'’d, : 
Yet spar’d the rod and spoil’d the child. 


What Alpine climbing soon will do, 
Tf bent on risk you join the crew. 


5. Oh! would each friend I love were this, 
To crown my days with hours of bliss. 


6. Yet incomplete, a chrysalis, a lie, 
To burst into perfection by and by. 


7, We find in Scotia topazes and pearls, 
But bonnier gems I hold her mountain girls. 


8. A Queen’s name in the days of Saxon rule, 
And common now in each young lady’s 
school. 
9. Leading the present tense, the verb to be, 
Has placed my little name conspicuously. 


10. A tiny word, that sometimes said in time, 

Would folly check, or stop the hand of crime. 
11. A fairy, whom an English poet sung, 

And round whom wreaths of melody are 

hung. 
+ . . Id 
_ You have Me in a wedding ring. Of 0 
: King Arthur set me ’mongst his heroes bold. 
Cuirron CLEREE. 


Solutions of these which appeared in our last. 


ata 


i ; frequently seen 
‘Twere well if at Court was MOretrequently seen, 
The pride of her subjects; OU" Well beloved 

Queen, 
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No longer of tempests, and dangers the sport, 


May each Ship safely ride in her bravely won 


port. 


Unite Court and Ship, and you'll find beyond 


doubt, 
What no happy marriage can take place without. 
BESSIE. 
II. Housrwire. 


ENIGMAS. 
I. Siex. 
II. 
He stands for a man, nor will you much err, 
If by adding an R you’ve a woman, that’s her. 
If next to the R you place very near O, 
Your he and your her will produce a Hero. 
Take the head from a glass of good old port 
wine, 
What remains, will make, surely, your whole 
Heroine. 
Til. 
The letters that make up 4 Negro, dy’e see— 


Transposed, will spell Orange as plain as can be. 
BESSIE. 


Answers REcEIvED.—Mary Stuart and Bessie, 
correet. The following nearly—Nellie, A Young 
Mother, Georgiana, and Kate. Louisa and 
Matilda Smith are wrong. 


LOVE LETTERS. 


Ir the Civil Service Commissioners (says a 
contemporary) wished thoroughly to test the 
literary power of any candidate who was at 
their mercy, they could not subject him to a 
more searching ordeal than by setting him 
down to write a model love-letter. The spe- 
cies of composition is one with which most 
men, in the course of a long and chequered 
career, become familiar. If they have not got 
to write love-letters of their own, the chances of 
life or of a profession bring them generally into 
contact with the love-letters of other people ; 
and general experience agrees in this, that there 
is no branch of literature so universally culti- 
vated to so very little purpose or use. Love- 
letters ought, on theory, to be full of genius. 
They contain, or are supposed to contain, the 
young gushings of nature, and of the heart. And 
it is very much in favour of the writers that they 
write in moments of considerable exaltation, and 
mean what they write to be seen only by one 
pair of liquid eyes. At such a task one would 
think only a very stupid man could fail; but, on 
the contrary, one finds that very few men guc- 
ceed. 

The love-letters of tradesmen and half-edu- 
cated people, whenever they turn up in the 
papers, are always full of little commonplaces 
which the writers appear to consider appropriate 
to the situation. They never seem able quite 
to make up their mind whether it is the correct 
thing to call the beloved object thou or you ; and 
the second person singular, and the second 
person plural, keep blundering up against one 
another in a manner that must be heartrending 
to any young tradesman’s mistress who is any- 
thing of a grammarian. There is something 
about the correspondence of loverg who belong to 
this class of life that reminds the reader of a 
valentine. It is the correct thing, apparently 
among them to engage in a periodical correspon- 
dence, and the British tradesman does it with- 
out a murmur; but his share in it generally 
consists of assurances that when he got back to 
his shop, after leaving the lady of his affections, 
he could not sleep a wink, but that even in the 
dark watches of the night he is ‘thine, fondly 
thine.’ The young milliner to whom it igs 
addressed is far better pleased that these little 
common forms should not be left out. Love- 
letters, like a trousseau, a wedding breakfast, 
and a trip to Gravesend, are the proper incidents 
of courtship and marriage. Other young 
milliners have had them, and it would be a 
painful thing to think they were to be omitted, 
The happy tradesman is bound to gratify go 
harmless a sentiment of feminine dignity ; and 
flourishes away with his thee’s and his thou’s in 
order to keep pace with his and his fair mig- 
tress’s conceptions of what a love-letter ordinarily 
is, and what it is designed to be. 

The love-letters of educated people are doubt- 
less less grotesque; but educated people have 
their own common forms, which to cold and 
rational observers would appear possibly little 
less ridiculous in the long run. The poetry of 
the times has a good deal to say to the love-lettey 
of the period. Girls who are tolerably well read 
know by heart all the routine of love-makin 
long before they ever come to be seriously in 
loves eusn-5: The first thing that a woman likeg 
when she is being courted is to be called some. 
thing like what amateur musicans are always 
calling one another in duets. She is quite willing 
to be a bee, or a bird, ora lily; but it is de rigeur 
that she should be either in the ornithological oy 
the botanical line. It is all very well if the lover 
happens to have been alittle in the duet way too, 
He can in this case understand the feeling, and 
nerve himself without much difficulty to respond 
to it. But if he is entirely ignorant about birds 
and botany, his task becomes more serious. He 
has the humiliation of being obliged to confine 
himself entirely to calling his future wife an 
angel or a goddess, according as he is most ad. 
dicted to classical or to Christian mythology; 
while the mortifying thought cannot fail to strike 
him that both appellations are a little elevated 
and a little trite. If it were not, indeed, for the 
penny-post, writing love-letters might not be so 
exhausting to the intellect. In old times 4 gen- 
tleman could only indite epistles of the kind 
once @ Week or once a fortnight, and had plenty 
of leisure to get up his literary steam and to select 
his illustrations. If at the moment it did not 
occur to him what sort of plant he wished to call 
his fair correspondent, he had at least seveD days 
to think about it and consult his dictionary. The 


penny post has altered all this, and a lover’s 
imagination now has to undergo frequent and 
diurnal drains which it really is quite unfitted to 
support. Courtship has become a literary crisis 
in life. Men must write as long as women will 
read, and it is on this account that the art of 
love-letter writing deserves to be seriously taught 
and seriously recognised, even by 80 prosy and 
sedate a tribunal as the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. It is a sad thing to think how many 
attaches, Indian civil servants, and clerks in 
Government offices, are totally ignorant of the 
proper rudiments of a training which is sure to 
become necessary to them in the daily routine of 
their profession. 


a 


DEATHS. 


On the 15th inst., at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, Mary 
Ann, widow of W. S. Benthall, Esgq., aged 86. 
On the 15th inst., Sopnta SUSANNAH, the wife of Mr. 


Barkway, in her 55th year. 

On the 14th inst., at Shottesbrook Park, Berks, Mary 
JANE, relict of WILLIAM JOHN Denne, Esq., aged 76. 

On the 16th inst., at Frog-grove, near Guildford), 
KATHERINE ELIZABETH, the wife of Mr. CHARLES J. 
FURNIVAL, in her 39th year. 

On the 15th inst., at The Secretaries, HARRIET, wife of 
JouHN GaRRaD, Esq., Bures, Colchester. 

On the 14th inst., ELEANOR, the wife of ARTHUR Hitt, 
Fe eee of 58, Cumberland-street, South Belgravia, 
aged 43. 

On the 15th inst., at 23, Lowndes-square, Puasr, 
widow of Mr. JosspH Locke, M.P. and C.E. 


Orr BrrorE THE Hay Sxason.—A Yorkshire ADVERTISEMENTS. 
lad, who had lately gone into service, having rin ols 
had salad served up to dinner every day for a EDUCATIONAL. 


week, ran away, and when asked why he had 
left his place replied, ‘‘ They made me yeat grass 
i’th the summer and I wur afeard they’d make 
me yeat hay i’th winter—and I couldn’t stand 
that, so I wur off.” 

An AncrentT Inrant.—Tom Hood one day 
stepped out of a shower into the shop of a comb- 
maker named Drummond, who was nearly 90 
years old, but being still hale and strong, the old 
gentleman was working hard at his combs. 
After looking on for a few minutes, the wit ex- 
claimed in a soft and anxious voice, ‘‘ I am sorry 
to see you in such pain, Mr. Drummond.” 
“Pain,” said the old gentleman, “I’m inno pain 
—never was better in my life.” ‘TI rejoice to 
hear you say so,” returned his tormenter, ‘ but 
it appears to me that it must be painful for men 
of your time of life to be cutting their teeth!” 


Cuaraine A Jury.—If the jury believe, from 
the evidence, that the plaintiff and defendant 
were partners in the grocery, and that the plain- 
tiff bought out the defendant and gave his note 
for the interest, and the defendant paid for the 
note by delivering to plaintiff a cow which he 
warranted ‘‘not breachy,’’ and the warrant was 
broken by reason of the breachiness of the cow, 
and he drove the cow back and tendered her to 
the defendant, but the defendant refused to 
receive her, and the plaintiff took her home again, 
and put a heavy yoke or poke upon her, to pre- 
vent her from jumping the fence, by reason of 
the yoke or poke broke her neck, and died; and 
if the jury further believe that the defendant’s 
interest in the grocery line was worth anything, 
the plaintiff's note was worth less, and the cow 
good for nothing, either for milk or beef, then the 
jury must find out themselves how they will 
decide the case ; for the Court, if it understands 
itself, and it thinks it does, don’t know how such 
a case should be decided. 


ed 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


From the report of the Registrar-General, we 
learn that in the week that ended on Saturday, 
December 15, the births registered in London, 
and 12 other large towns of the United Kingdom 
were 4,379; the deaths registered, 3,028. The 
annual rate of mortality was 26 per 1,000 per- 
sons living. 5 

In London the births of 1,029 boys and 1,045 
girls, in all 2,074 children, were registered in the 
week. In the corresponding weeks of 10 years 
(1856-65) the average number, corrected for in- 
crease of population, 2,084, 

The deaths registered in London during. the 
week were 1,389. It was the 50th week of the 
year, and the average number of deaths for that 
week is, with a correction for increase of popula- 
tion, 1,469. The deaths in the present. return 
are less by 80 than the estimated number. 

The annual rate of mortality last week was 24 
per 1,000 in London, 33 in Edinburgh, and 26 
in Dublin; 20 in Bristol, 21 in Birmingham, 32 
in Liverpool, 28 in Manchester, 27 in Salford, 
29 in Sheffield, 24 in Leeds, 19 in Hull, 41 in 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and 31 in Glasgow. The 
rate in Vienna was 28 per 1,000 during the week 
ending the Ist. inst., when the temperature was 
2-9 deg. Fahrenheit lower than in the same week 
in London, where the rate was 25 per 1,000. 


(ALL LETTERS TO BE PREPAID.) 


A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, who has: 
earth resided several years with families of dis- 
tinction, _Wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Her acquirements are German, French, music, 
and all the branches of a sound English educa- 


tion.—Address, C. D., Mr. Brook’s, 22, New- 
street, Dorset-square. 


as LADY, disengaged after the 25th, desires a 
X RE-ENGAGEMENT as MUSICAL GO-. 
VERNESS, Companion, or Housekeeper. Speaks: 
French fluently. High references.—M. M.,. 
Lovegrove and Flint’s, Stationers, 9, Halkin- 
street West.—Temporary engagement not ob- 
jected to. 


YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT 

as RESIDENT NURSERY GOVERNESS 

to children under 10. She instructs in thorough 

English, music, and drawing, with the rudiments 

of French and German; also plain and fancy 

needlework. Good references. Address, W. A., 
21, Vincent-square, London, S.W. 


A YOUNG LADY, who can be highly recom- 
mended, wishes to obtain a SITUATION 
as NURSERY GOVERNESS. She would under- 
take the entire education of two or three young. 
children, and would have no objection to attend 
to their wardrobes if required. Salary not so: 
much an object as a comfortable home.—A. B.,. 
Arundel-gardens, Kensington-park, W. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


[*,* Notices forwarded to the Office under the following head’ 
are inserted if accompanied by 12 postage stamps.] 
| See (thorough) in a nobleman’s or 
gentleman’s family. Understands dress- 
making and hairdressing. Personal character 
in town.— W. G., Oliver’s, hairdresser, 7, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square. 


ADY’S-MAID. Scotch, age 22. 18 months 

good references as dressmaker and hair- 

dresser.—M. M., 55, Mount-street, Gyrosvenor- 
square. 


OUNG LADIES’-MAID, or to take charge of 

one or two children out of arms. Two: 

years and nine months’ character. Age 20. 
—J. E., Thirlestane Hall, Cheltenham. 


pee in a gentleman’s family, 
where a housemaid is kept.—H. S8., 10, 
Conduit-street, Westbourne-terrace, W. 


OOK (thorough good) in a gentleman’s 
family, where a kitchenmaid is kept. 
Understands her business in all its branches. 
Good character. T. 8., 43, Bell-street, Edg- 
ware-road. 


OOK (thorough good) on a. job or dinners. 

Perfectly understands cooking in all its. 

branches. Good personal character.—Age 45. 
A. B., 20, David-street, Baker-street. 


pov eeeD (Upper) in a nobleman’s or 
gentleman’s family, where two or three 
Good cha- 


are kept. Understands her duties. 
racter.—K. L., 156, Edgware-road. 


Pee aaa saa setnaipsierisigseasietl AU08 
EL CESeMe in a gentleman’s smal] family. 

Age 20. Good reference.—A. §., Sabine’s, 
stationer, South Norwood. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


Births, Marriages, and Peaths, 


[*,* These announcements are inserted at the uniform 


he 2s. 6d.) 
cree BIRTHS. 
SONS, 


On the 14th inst., at 6, The Grove, Highgate, the wife 
of Epwarp Fry, of Lincoln’s-inn, of a son. 

On the 14th inst., at 12, Claughton Range, Birkenhead, 
the wife of CHARLEs J, C. Henry, Esq., of a son. 

On the 8th inst., at 2, Titchfield Villas, Regent’s-park, 
Mrs. JOHN pete tse a son. 

On the 12th inst., at Allertree Parsonage, near Derb 
the wife of the Rev. M. K.S. Frirn, of a it fi 

On the 15th inst., at the Rectory, Wheathampstead 
the wife of the Rev. OWEN W. Davys, of a gon, , 


DAUGHTERS. 


On the 15th inst., at No. 7, Carlton-terrace, Edinburgh 
the wife of GEORGE BLANBHARD, Esq., of a daughter. / 

On the 13th inst., at 39, Priory-road, Kilburn, the wife 
of Henry FrrMin, Esq., of a daughter, 

On the 8th inst., at Shrivenham Vicarage, Berks, the 
wife of the Rev. G. W. Murray, of a daughter. C 

On the llth inst., at Latheronwheel, Caithness, the 
wife of Major Stocks, of a daughter. , 

On the 13th inst., at Mead-vale, Reigate, the wife of 
Mr, H. R. FENTON, of a daughteyy 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 15th inst., at the parish church, East Garston, 
WILiiamM PALMER, of Letcomb Bowers, Wantage, youngest 
gon of the late John William Palmer, of Letcomb Regis, 
Esq., to MARTHA, second daughter of Wittiam Henry 
Patuer, Esq., East Garston, Berks. 

On the 15th inst., at St. Barnabas Church, South 
Kennington, Mr. Wm. Hatz, of Stoke Newington, to 
Saran ANNA, Odly daughter of Mr. James ATKINSON, of 
Clapham, 8. No cards. 

On the 15th inst., at St. James’s, Piccadilly, CuarLrs 
James NORTHCOTE, Esq., of Stanstead Lodge, Lewisham, 
to ISABELLA, second daughter of BensAMIN Brooks. Esq. 
of Jermyn-street, St. James’s, No cards. é 

On the 15th inst., at Holy Trinity Church, Kentish- 
town, by the Rev. Chas. Hume, THomas G, WAINWRIGHT, 
of Westminster-bridge-road, to CaRoLinr, daughter of the 
lateGroRGE BROcKLyY, of Fitzroy-square, 


4 pas HOUSEMAID (for the country ) 
WANTED.—Apply, between 10 and 12 
o’elock, at 2, Chester-place, Chester-square, Bel- 
gravia. 


HOUSE and PARLOURMAID WANTED, 

in a small private family. A good per- 

sonal character required. Good wages given. 

Apply, at 3, Mecklenburgh-street, near the Found- 
ling, W.C. 


A Thorough SERVANT WANTED, who can 
cook. No other kept. Liberal wages. 
Situation six miles from town. — Apply for 
address to Mrs. Wallis, London-bridge Tavern, 
(Surrey side of the bridge.) 


ra eee REAPS LEG: | oo meaning nengecmtenet morerineranaesnoeme ain 
OOD PLAIN COOK WAN'TED, in a small 
family near London, age about 40. Per- 
sonal character of at least two years required. 
Also a Housemaid, age from 25° to 30.—Apply, 
by letter only, E, P. care of Messrs. Payne, 61 
St. James’s-street, SW. eu 


al 

TARS! STARS! STARS!—Fifty Photo- 
Is. 6 fraphic Celebrities for 2s. 9d., Twenty-five for 
8. 0d., free for stamps, carte de visite size, including 
authenticated portraits of Risk Allah Bey, Bismarck 
aribaldi, Glaastone, Distweli, and all the reigning Kings 
and Queeas of Europe. Suited for presents and albums, 

~The “Star” Company, 200, Walworth-read, Lendon, 


___ [Drc. 22, 1866. _ 


JOHN Caste, of Olives Farm, Hunsdon, Herts, late of 


Dec. 22, 1866. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LD MERRY’S ANNUAL FOR 1867, 
beautifully bound in gilt cloth, with about 60 Ius- 
trationts. Price 5s. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


HE “ATHENZEUM ” gays :— 

““*Old Merry’s’ has become one of our literary 
institutions, and we are always glad to give him cordial 
greeting as a worthy successor to ‘Old Humphrey,’ 
* Peter Parley,’ and other caterers of intellectual amuse- 
ment for the children of a past generation. His present 
volume is abundantas to quantity, good as to quality, and 
magnificent with the crimson and gold which children 
like to see on the outside of their book.” 


LD MERRY’S ANNUAL may be had by 
order of all booksellers, or will be sent post free by 
by the publishers on receipt of 5s. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


NEW WORK BY EDWIN HODDER. 
Now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, with 10 full-page 
illustrations, &c., price 3s. 6d. 
HE STORY of JESUS in VERSE. 
Works by the same Author. 

1, THE JUNIOR CLERK ; a Tale of City Life. Second 
edition, 2s. 6d. (This work is nearly out of print, but the 
publishers have afew copies elegantly bound for presents, 

rice 7s. 6d. 
- 2. OSSED on the WAVES; a Story of Young Life. 
Crown 8vo., price 6s. 

3. MEMORIES of NEW ZEALAND LIFE. Second 
edition, price 3s. 6d. 

4. THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 
Original and Selected. 16th thousand. Prices, 2d., 3d., 
4d., and 9d. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, £27, Pater- 
noster-row, 


USY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS; 

or, the Blind Boy of Dresden and his Friends, A 

Story from Germany. Square 16mo., cloth elegant, 3s. 6d., 
with a Frontispiece. 

‘‘ A tale which, with alternate touches of pathos ayd 
pleasantry, teaches prosperous children to sympathise 
with the sorrow and rejoice at the happiness of the 
children of the poor.”— Atheneum. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


IRESIDE CHATS WITH THE YOUNG- 
STERS. By Otp Merry. Square 16mo., cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d., with a Fontispiece. 
“Our boys will laugh with heartiness, then think in 
pede over the pleasant, racy, wise talk of this genial 


riend.”—Nonconjformist. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


A RAKI THE DAIMIO. A Japanese Story of 
the Olden Time. By Mrs. BickersTarre. In 
crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 

“It exhibits in the writer a rare amount of information 
respecting the customs and manners of the natives of 
Japan, and the tale is well told. The book is not only 
very interesting, but very characteristic and instructive.” 
—Court Circular. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


pas MOTHER’S FRIEND for 1866. 
In cloth limp, price Is. 6d. 
Monthly circulation about 20,000. 

*,* The first 6 vols. bound in 3, price 7s. 6d., handsomely 

bound in gilt cloth, for 
PRESENTS ''O MOTHERS. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, square 16mo., price 
78. 6d., gilt edges, pp. 572. 

HE CHILD’S COMMENTATOR on the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 
With 12 coloured Illustrations and many Woodcuts. 

“A most captivating volume. Simple in style, 
evangelical in doctrine, exquisite in its illustrations, this 
commentary is likely to be a popular favourite.’’— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row, 


MRS. WEBB'S NEW SCRIPTURE STORY, 
Square 16mo., cloth elegant, 3s. 6d., Illustrated, 
ENAIAH : a Tale of the Captivity. By Mrs. 

Webb, Author of ‘‘ Naomi,” &c. 

“‘ A very charming Scripture story by Mrs. Webb. The 
book is most beautifully got up, and will make an 
admirable present for young people. The illustrations 
are very good.”—Morning Star. 

London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
ANE TAYLOR’S CONTRIBUTIONS of 
: Q. Price half-a-crown. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row,. 


HEAP JUVENILE 
in attractive bindings. 

DRAPER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK. 
Engravings. Is. 6d. 

MARY AND HER MOTHER. Scriptural Stories for 
Young Children. 5th Edition. Engravings. 1s, 6d. 

CHILDHOOD IN INDIA. A Narrative for the Young, 
Founded on Facts. By the Wife of an Officer. Engrav- 
ings. Price ls. 6d. - 

*,* The above three books have just been added to the 

Series. 

THE YOUTH’S BIBLE [CYCLOPADIA. 
Engravings. 1s. 6d. 

ANIMALS: Their Food and Instincts. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. : 

AGNES, By Jacob Abbott. Engravings. 1s. 

CAROLINE. By Jacob Abbott. Engravings. 1s, 

STUYVESANT. By Jacob Abbott. Engravings. 1s. 

HOARYHEAD and the VALLEYS BELOW. By Jacob 
Abbott. 1s. 

A HOME BOOK for CHILDREN of all AGES. By 
Rev. J. Gage Pigg, B.A. Frontispiece. 1s. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of the YEAR for 
Children. Many Engravings. By B. B. Woodward, Esq., 
B.A., F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen. 9d. ‘ 

SHORT SERMONS to CHILDREN. By’ Alex. 
Fletcher, D.D, 7th Edition, 9d. 

THE IRISH SCHOLAR. A Narrative. By the Rev. 
T. W. Aveling. 4th Edition. 9d. 

RICH and POOR. From the German of Franz Hoff- 
man. 9d. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row, 


SERIES, 
13th Edition. 


Numerous 


LL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK 
A DULL BOY.—1,000 Customers wanted every 
week for GOOD’S Sixpenny Packet of Stationery, con- 
sisting of Old Friends with New Faces, Three Amusing 
Games, Twenty-four Sheets of Note-Paper, Twenty-five 
Envelopes, Penholder and Pens, and Blotting-Paper, 
Dozen Ornamental Book Labels, the Ivory Memo- 
randum Tablets, and the highly Ornamental Dominos 
The whole of this marvellous packet sent post-free, on 
receipt of eight stamps, by W. F. Goon, Engraver, &, 
Bishop-lane, Hull. i 
N.B.—For four stamps extra a beautifully engraved 
plate with yeur name will be enclosed, 


THE LADY’S 


All affected with weak sight, whether congenital or acquired, should only read, write, or sew by this Lamp, which 
gives a light brilliant but equally diffused—steady, mellow, and soothing. Its use entirely obviates the prickly 
and burning sensations produced by the use of gasand the spirit or mineral oil lights, so destructive to even strong 
eyes. Easily worked and not liable to get out of order, they do not smoke, and yield a light so comparatively cool, 
that immense quantities are monthly sent to India and other tropical climates, as they can be adapted to’ burn 
under the Punkah. The No. 1 Lamps—the largest and most powerful size—give a light equal in brilliancy to that 
of six wax Candles, at a cost of less than one halfpenny per hour. They burn Cocoa-nut and Colza Oil, and, from 
the nature of the mechanism, there is no chance of the Oil dripping, or the light becoming uncertain. This Lamp 
is constantly used by Her Majesty and many scientific and eminent persons, it being highly recommended by the 


o 


most renowned Occulists, 


PRICE FROM 10s. 6d. 


SALOM & CO. 


REGENT STREET, 


AND 


STREET, EDINBURGH. 


187, 
98, PRINCES 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS FOR BOOTS, 1862. 
NORMAN, 


116, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


Has a large assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes in Stock. Specialité Boots made on 
Dr. Meyer’s principle. The Croquet Boot, the Bathing Boot, the Cork Boot, the Louis XV. Boot Heels, so fashion.. 


Ss. W. 


able at preseat. The Alpine Shooting and Cricket Boots. 


Corner of Oakley-street, Westminster Bridge-road. Six minutes’ walk from the Houses of Parliament. 


A Good Assortment of Novel Slippers from Paris. 


HOT WATER BOTTLES, 
NURSERY SHEETING—NURSING APRONS, 


GR. WOOLGAR & Co, 7, LUDGATE-HILL, 


aS SE 3 


ENGIISH MECHANIC 


AND 
MIRROR OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


———0 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO ie 

Practical Engineering, Mechanics, Building, 
Electricity, Photography, Astronomy, Microscopy, 
Chemistry, Telegraphy, Scientific and Industrial 
progress. —_— 

PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, 

Iu Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., post 3d.; Quar- 

terly Subscription, 3s. 3d. post free. 


MONTHLY PARTS IN COLOURED WRAPPER, 
Price 9d., post 11d. 
NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
IN HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, 
Vol. I., price 4s. 6d.; Vol. II., price 5s. 6d. ; 
6d. each extra by post. Vol. III., price 7s., 
post 8s. 


Sunday 


SAS. Gayette 


Price 5d. A Stamped Gd. 
CONTAINS 

ALL THE LATEST TELEGRAMS 

AND 
EXPRESSES OF SATURDAY. 

ALSO 

EXCLUSIVE AND EARLY POLITICAL 

INFORMATION. 


Comprehensive City Intelligence. 
THE PROFESSIONAL NEWS 


AND 
Epitome of Public Opinion of Saturday. 
SPORTING, THEATRICAL, FINE ARTS, 
LITERARY, LEGAL, MEDICAL, CLERICAL, 
NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
AND 
CIVIL SERVICE NEWS. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 


IN TIME FOR DISTRIBUTION IN THE NEIGHBOWRHOOD OF 
LONDON BY NINE O’CLOCK. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


AND AT THE OFFIcE, 


16, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. ; 

The SUNDAY GAZETTE can be delivered at all Rail- 
way Stations on the morning of publication on either of 
the following lines at the published price: — Great 
Western Railway; London and South-Western Railway; 
London and Brighton Railway; London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway; London and North-Western Railway; 
and Great Northern Railway. 

The copies are forwarded by the first train in every 
case, and Subscribers have only to send to their respec- 
tive Railway Stations for their paper, 


THE “EXCELSIOR!” PRIZE MEDAL 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 
WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, ARE THE 
SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


They TUCK, HEM, FELL, GATHER, BIND, CORD, QUILT, BRAID, and EMBROIDER, are 
easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. Sew with equal ease 
on any thickness of material, from two ordinary reels, require no re-winding, and the 
seam, if cut at every inch, will not rip. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


OWN PAPER. 79 


NEW MUSIC. 
“ QUWEET! ART THOU WAKING?” Sere- 


nade. Words and Music by Mrs. Octavius 
FreIRE Owen. Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough- 
street. 

“Both words and music possess considerable merit. 
The whole is highly creditable, and will doubtless be ad- 
mired beyond the circle of its composer.”— Orchestra. 

“Expressive and full of impassioned sentiment. We 
regret we cannot afford space for a transcription of the 
poetry.”—Morning Advertiser. 

‘A brilliant composition, admirably suited to the words, 


ee are throughout expressive and original.”—Jokn 
ull, 


NEW SONGS, POST FREE AT HALF-PRICE, BY 
ALEXANDER B. W. KENNEDY. 
“WY LOVE HE IS LATE.” Words by 
Jean Ingelow. 3s.—‘‘FAR, FAR AWAY.” 
Poetry from Good Words. 2s. 6d. — “SPREAD THY 
SILVER WINGS, O DOVE!” Words by Adelaide Anne 
Proctor. 3s. 
London: T. T, Lemar, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Price 6d:, by post 7d. 
HO IS TO BLAME? A FEW WORDS 
on Ladies’ Dress. In its Moral and sthetic 
Aspects. Addressed to the ‘‘Fast” of both Sexes: 
By * % * 
PRICE LISTS GRATIS. London : 8, Booth, 307, Regent-street, W: 


Price 2d., by post 3d. 
FEW THOUGHTS ON WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. Addressed to all Persons who are 
anteroeter in the Training of Youth of both Sexes 
iy x * 


LONDON 
London : 8. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W: 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
» 48 and 49, GREAT ORMOND-STREEBT, W.C. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

This Hospital has recently been enlarged to receive 75 
in-patients, and it affords advice and medicine weekly to 
1,200 out-patients. 

The Committee very earnestly solicit CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

BanKERS—Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; Messrs. Hoare .. 
Messrs. Herries. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
SAML. WHITFORD, Secretary. 
Dec., 1866. 


OYAL HOSPITAL for 


INCURABLES, 


= 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c, West-hill, ney peath nsuibuted July 31, 1854. 
’ Completion of Building. 
6s. MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. SPECIAL APPEAL, 


In the year 1863 this Charity was permanently located 
at Melrose Hall, West-hill, Putney-heath. A wing was 
added to the mansion, and the accommodation thus given 
has sufficed up to the present. 

The Hospital is now nearly full, and it has become 
necessary to add a new wing, thus forming a complete 
edifice. 

The necessity is apparent. The cases are of a sadly 
peculiar character, needing to be carefully classified, and 
in some instances provided with a separate room. 

The applicants are becoming more numerous and 
urgent than ever ; they call for correspending sympathy 
and effort. 

The Board APPEAL earnestly and confidently to the 
benevolent to help forward a work so necessary, so 
noble. 

It has been determined to invite special contributions 
for the building or endowment of Special Wards, to bear 
a distinctive name. The Board will be glad to corres- 
pond with any lady or gentleman who may contemplate 
such a benefaction. 

Two ladies have generously contributed each Five 
Hundred Guineas to the above object. 

The building will be of a plain and substantial cha- 
racter, in accordance with the part already completed. 

Friends of the Institution are invited to pay ita 
visit. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully 
received, and information gladly afforded by 

FREDERICK ANDREW, Secretary. 

Office, 10, Poultry, Nov. 15, 1866. 


ARTER’S STAY WAREHOUSE. 
Every novelty in Elastic Bodices, Stays, &., 
together with the new IMPERATRICE ELASTIC 
QUILTED BODICE, 

As worn by the Empress of the French, and only to be 
had in England at this establishment : also the new 
PATENT SYLPHIDE ELASTIC STAY, 
Perfectly free from india-rubber. 

Every description of Stay made to order. 

Family and Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 21s. 
Engravings post free. 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill, London. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Offices—1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry ; 7, 
Cornhill ; and Charing-cross, London. 


Invested: Butidsit ay... occ cacacccce ence - £3,177,616 
C ARTERS CRINOLINE SALOONS| Fire Premiums received in 1865............ 739,332 
are open to the public, with every new pattern in Life Premiums received in 1865 ...... 0.0. 250,103 


REAL HORSEHAIR PETTICOATS. 
Fluted, Tucked, Puffed, Flounced, «ke. 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


BARS CRINOLINE WAREHOUSE 
Every Novelty in . 7 
AUTUMN and WINTER PETTICOATS. 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


The following are a few of the ADVANTAGES attaching 
to the LIFE POLICIES of this Company :— 

Moderate rates ef premium for all descriptions of in- 
surance. 

Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprietary 
of an unlimited Company. 

Whole world leave granted on reasonable terms, 

Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
soon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the adequate 
extra premium, 

Claims are payable thirty days after admission. 

Joun Arkins, Resident Secretary. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
The Ladies are respectfully informed that: this Starch is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Majesty’s Laundress says that although she has 
tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to THE GLEN FIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON anp Co., Glasgow and London. 


FOR THE ~\% 
FESTIVE SEASON. S 


nanan eens 


HONEY AND kIsszs. \ 


THE HEART’S CONTENT. 


FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


“ Breathing richest odours round, 
A spring eternal here is found.” 


PU 


EW AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, 
CHEAPEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND EFFICIENT! 
Will sew thick cloth or fine muslin with equal facility. 
THIS MACHINE HAS REVERSIBLE MOTION, 
And will fasten off its seam without stopping. 


Carefully Packed in Wooden Case, with full 
Printed Instructions 


(From which anyone may learn to use it in a few minutes), 

Sent caARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station in England, 

Scotland, or Wales, on receipt of Post-oftice Order for 

£3 3s,, payable to 

DUFF AND ROWNTREE, 
Drapers and Outfitters, 70 and 71, Bondgate, 
Bishop Auckland—-Agents. 
Patented January and October, 1865; 


THE CHOICE OF A THOUSAND SCENTS. 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, or 
Three in a Pretty é 

Case, 78- <> 
we Rann art, 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any Material, 
from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, and the 
articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It com- 
bines transparency with unequalled strength and free- 
dom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnegs, 
and is of easy application, 

A few of the uses to which it may be applied:—The re. 
pairs of every description of Household Glass and 
Earthenware, Glass-shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces 
of Veneer, the binding of books, chippings of Furniture, 
Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and 
Pendants.—Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that 
cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be renewed, 

Owever aes Sa Sold by all 

Sold in €8, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and phepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W, J; FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead; 


MORRISON'S ARCHIMEDIAN HEM-FOLDER 
R 


FO 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER, 
Manufactured solely by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
Metallic Pen Maker to the Queen, 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, 
: BIRMINGHAM. 
Drawings and particulars forwarded on application. 


a gl ETT 
HITE and SOUND TEE LH.— JEWS: 
BURY and BROWN’S ORIENTAL, TOOTH: 
PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as the best 
preservative for the teeth and gums. The Original and 
coy cate is 1s, 6d. mere 2s. an Per pot. 113, Market- 
street, Manchester ; and by agents threugheu ing: 
dom and Colenies, ep ne 


GUINEA 


BASSINETTE. 


i ca is 2 y 
LS 


HALF GUINEA BASKET, 
IN FANCY MUSLIN OR CHINTZ. 


BABY LINEN, 
IN 3 OR 5 GUINEA BOXES 


Patterns and particulars on application to 


T. G. YOUNG, 
DCADIES* (OUTFITTER, 
Clapham-road, London, S. 


ILK DRESSES for MORNING or 
EVENING WEAR delicately printed by French 
artistes on Violet, Green, Buff, Blue, Brown, White, and 
Black Grounds, at 35s. 9d. the full dress; Paris present 
price, 60 francs. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


ILK REPS (l’Epingline de Roubaix) at 
8s. 64d., yard wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., 
with the purest wool on the wrong side, in brilliant 
colours and black, suitable for morning or evening wear. 
Ladies, send for patterns. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


INSEY DE ROUBAIX and SERGES, 
made of soft wool, enriched with silk in mixed 
eolours(greatly admired), at 25s. 9d. the fulldress; usually 
sold at 35s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


RENCH MERINOS, in all the brilliant 

|| eolours, at 2s. per yard, double width. Fine and 

soft wool being essential to the dyeing of bright and 

durable colours, the Merino is decidedly the best article 

to select for giving entire satisfaction. Every lady would 
do well to send for patterns. 

HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


BERDEEN WINSEYS, widest and best, 
at ls. 64d. the yard. At least one thousand pieces 
to select from. Patters sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


RESENTS for WEDDINGS. 
Catalogue free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
$1, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS for BIRTHDAYS. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


pss SENTS COMPLIMENTARY. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


for ALL OCCASIONS. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


9s. 6d. to £50. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


| CAS hee 


PRESENTS 
H° 


TOME AMUSEMENTS. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, of the best make, from 
30s., complete. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
PARLOUR GAMES, from Is. to £20. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
$1, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


ME AMUSEMENTS. 
MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


MOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL 
Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO., Red Bull Wharf, 
98, Upper Thames-street, London, Perfumers to Her 
Majesty, respectfully offer to the publie this truly marvel- 
lous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua 
Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial te the system, and when the hair 
is once restored, one application per month will keep it 
in perfect colour. 

Price £1 1s. per bottle, or in half bottles, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
Jlave been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


i 
J GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH 

e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ena- 
mel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath, Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


Fe ee ee EET IY ne aes pe eranernmemeerematce 
ye GOSNELL & COS PATENT TRI- 
2) CHOSARON, or newly-invented HAIR-BRUSH, the 
peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes 
the two Operations of cleansing and polishing simulta- 
neously. 


93, Upper Thames Street, late of 12, Three 
King Court, Lombard Street, London. 


PATENT MECHANICAL CHAIR, 


For Brushing Hair by Machinery. 


tus and Particulars apply to the,Patentees 
Noe Leeee and Sole Manufacturers, wF 


JOHN GOSNELL & go,, 


12, Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
LONDON, EC, 


EXCELS in SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, PER- 
FECTION of FINISH, EASE of MANIPULATION, 
and BEAUTY of WORK produced. 

It will STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, GATHER, 
BRAID, EMBROIDER, &c., in the most artistic 
manner. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
PRIZH MEDALS. 


SEWING MAGHI 


THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 


NE 


There is no INVESTMENT that pays a better 1n- 
terest or brings more COMFORT, HEALTH, HAP- 
PINESS, and RELIEF to the HOUSEHOLD. 

There is no INVENTION that renders so much 
ASSISTANCE to the poor, or so much COMFORT 
to the rich, and is so generally useful to all classes. 


On PLAIN TABLES and in ELEGANT HALF and FULL CASES, 


PRICE FROM 
Every Maouine 1s WARRANTED, anp 


£8 UPWARDS, 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS accompany EACH. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
None are genuine without the TRADE MARK stamped on the Cloth-Plate, 


“THE WHEELER AND WILSON M.F.G. CO., BRIDPORT, CONN.” 


139, REGENT STREET, W., and 48, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


19 anp 21 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCH. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frilland 
sew it on Band at same time; and execute in a superior manner all 
kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. 

Makes four different Stitches; has patent reversible feed motion; 
fastens off its seam without stopping. No other Machine has these late 
Improvements, for which a Gold Medal was awarded by the Committee on 
Sewing Machines, at the late Exhibition of the American Institute (in 
competition with every well-known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report and Prospectus, 
post-free. Agents wanted. Address: 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


with Sample of Work, 


97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C., 


AND AT 


, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Agents: A. OAMERON, 83, Union-st., Glasgow ; & F, BAPTY, 30, Grafton-st., Dublin. 
TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


PHILLIPS AND CO0.’S TEAS 


ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TBA, ls. 6d., 28., 28. 4d., per Pound, 


EXCELLENT BLACK TEA 


is now only 2s. 6d. per Pound. 


RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s, 8d. 
PHILLIPS é& Co. have no acents for the sale of their unrivalled Teas ; consequently they bear but one, and 


that a Merchant’s Profit, and are the BEST AND CHEA 
reasons. 


rest. Inferior Houses copy this statement for obvious 


Therefore be particular in addressing to 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William St., City, London. 


A PRICE-CURRENT FREE. 


SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 


PHILLIPS & Co. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within eight miles of No. 8, King 


William Street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spice 


3 CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY STATION OR 


MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, or WALES, if to the value of Forty shillings or upwar 
PHILLIPS & Co. have no connection with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A. 


CHINESE CADDY, containing 16lbs. of really good Black Tea, sent carriage free to any 
Railway Station or Market town in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, E.C. 


UZAPLLLLZA NS 4 


Laat Fe 


CLAIR Te 


Ht 


HOUSE CISTERN FITTED WITH FILTER. 


| De and used by Her Majesty the Quee1 
bridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the Fusil 


THE, 


LONDON AND GENERAL 


WATER PURIFYING 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, CHARGED SOLELY WITH 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL. 


The Latest Patented Filter in General Use 


And requiring when once fixed no attention whatever. 
PRICE £1 10s. to £4 10s. 


London Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Towrr Barracks, and numerous Institutions, Breweries, &c. 
The Filters may be seen in operation, and full parj.iculars obtained, on application to the Secretary at the offices, 


157, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
SAISON 


(four doors from Somerset House). 


D’HIVER. 


MADAME ALEXANDRINE, 
13, OLD BOND sTREET, PICCADILLY. 


Venant de recevoir de Paris, les dernitres mod es, 


Bonnets, Coiffures, Robes et Manteaux, & Vhonneur (j’nformer son 


tous les articles, aux prix les plus advantageux. 


préparées spécialement pour la Toussaint; en Chapeaux, 


Choix des Meilleures Corsets de Paris. 
GANTS ALEXANDRINE, si justement renommés. 


REDUCTION OF 


WINTER STOCK. 


ROYAL RIBBED SILK POPLINS, in all the NEW COLOURS, 27s, 6d. full dress. 
A large lot of STRIPE POPLINETTES, 12s. 94. full dress ; original price, 183. 6d. 
REAL ABERDEEN LINSEYS, wide widths, 1s. 5id., ie 8}d., and 2s. 31d. In all the Newest Mixtures. 
atterns free. 
RICH BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, 36s. full dress, 14 yds. 
RICH BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, from 4} Guineas, full dress. 
950 WHITE BROCHE WASHING GRENADINE DRESSES, 7s. 11d., and 8s. 11d. ; original price, 126 od., 


and 1 


4s, 9d. 


REAL SEALSKIN JACKETS greatly reduced in price. 
VELVETHEN WALKING JACKETS, from 16s. 9d. OPERA MANTLES, from 8s. 9d. 
BLACK AND COLOURED VELVETEENS, for Dresses and Jackets, from 2s. 11d. the yard- 


ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 115, Westbourne Grove; 


(FIVE MINUTES’ WaLk 


FROM ROYAL OAK, W.) 


n at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 


ier Guards, Middlesex, St. George’s, German, and 


élégante clientele, qu’elle est Améme d’offrir 


Noe 4 
% 


[Dec. 22, 1866. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOX. 
ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE.—Nicely boxed, and complete for use. 
Sold by Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, everywhere, 
at about one-third the price of any other machine doing 
so large a variety of work. 


ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 

2 MACHINE runs both ways and sews equally well, 

missing no stitches in the change. This may account for 

its reversing the adage, and still leaving it true—that 
“The best is the cheapest.” 


HY IS BARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 

MACHINE the cheapest and best? Because it 

does as many kinds of work as any machine, and is so 

simple that anyone can operate it perfectly, after a fow 

moments’ perusal of the directions accompanying each 

machine ; while there is no complex mechanism to get 
out of order. 


ARTLETT’S. PATENT SEWING 

J MACHINE occupies but a small box, which can 

easily be taken by hand or cheaply sent by express, 

and is a wonderful favourite wherever known. Sold by 
best Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, everywhere. 


| ee CHRISTMAS BOXKS, get the best and 
the cheapest. Such you will find BARTLETT'S 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES, sold everywhere. 


O NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE BARTLETT’S 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES before  pur- 
chasing either for a present, or practical use. To be seen 
at all Drapers, Hosiers and Haberdashers. Remember 
the name BARTLETT'S. 


EEP MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY beg to 
invite special attention to the DEEP MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT of their Establishment, consisting of 
every article suitable for First and Family Mourning, 
either made-up and ready fur immediate wear, or mate- 
rial from the piece cut by the yard, according to the 
wishes of the purchasers. 


Silks, Crapes, &c., of the very best, most serviceable, ’ 


and enduring qualities, 


A feat CORD, an inexpensive and remark- 


ably good texture for Mourning wear. Janus Cord 
is cut from the piece in any required length: Dresses of 
the same material are also kept made up, trimmed with 
Crape for every degree of Mourning, at about 2} guineas 
the dress, 


JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of 
e the year choose to wear Black Dresses, will find 
Janus Cord, at about Two Guineas the Dress, one of the 
most economical and best fabrics manufactured for a 
lady’s dress. 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


OOD BLACK SILKS.—Messrs. JAY have 
just purchased a very large lot of Black Gros Grain 
Silk, madufactured by Messrs Bonnet et Cie., of Lyons 
et Injurieux. These Silks will be sold on most advanta- 
geous terms, and Messrs. Bonnet’s Silks can always be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other descrip- 
tion of Black Silk. The manufacturers’ name will be 
found woven on the end of each piece. 


JAYS’ 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


INF MANTLES.—The French Mantles 
imported by Messrs. JAY for the present Season 
will fully support the long-established reputation of 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


JAYS’. 
GIVRY (late Melnotte), respectfully 


e announces to his Patrons amongst the Nobility 
and Gentry that he has returned from Paris with all the 
novelties of the season in Bijouterie, Lingerie, and Mel- 
notte’s boots, shoes and gloves, and amongst other 
articles a great variety of fashionable Jet Ornaments, and 
of Fancy Peplums, 28, Old Bond-street, W. 


a 
DEAL SEALSKIN JACKETS.—HUDSON’S 
BAY SALE.—SEWELL and Co. have for Imme- 
djate Sale a Lot of fashionable-shaped JACKETS at a very 
moderate price. Price List on application. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


NN 
: OILR ES A N.T 1.Q,0_E.8.— 
SEWELL and Co. have the largest and best selec- 
tion of Spitalfields Moires Antiques in white, black, and 
all the new colours, at 4} guineas the full dress. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-streot, Soho-square, W. 


chase of LYONS BLACK SILKS, 3, guineas, 3}, and 
ineas the full dress, warranted to wear. BLACK 


Eee and Co. have made a Large Pur- 
r 10s. 6d. te 18s, 6d. 


LYONS VELVET for dresses, 


ard, 
Lent SEWELL and Co., 


COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, and Old Compton-street, 
Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and Co’s., MORNING and WALK- 
ING DRESSES for AUTUMN and WINTER.—The 
NEW VELVETEEN in black and all the new celours. 
Velvet and Velveteen made up en suite. A Now 
Wrapper for morning wear very distinguished. 
Taffeta Polonaise Petticoats, trimmed with Black 
French Leather, which cleans instantaneously, a great 


navelty, price 26s. 6d. each. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


RIMMING WAREHOUSES AND BERLIN 
REPOSITORY, 197 and 198, SLOANE STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 8.W.—F. W. CATT is constantly 
receiving from Paris the newest designs in Dress and 
Mantle Trimmings, Uc taree fed fi cy and Fancy 
oods, Jewellery, Hair-Nets, Beaos, o&. 
¢ Ti the BERLIN and NEEDLEWORK Department, ho 
has a very choice selection. The Russian Embroidery is 
traced on Cashmere for Skirts, Garibaldies, Children’s 
Dresses, &c. 
adies’ work finished and made up, 
os large stock .of Knitted Shawls, Garibaldies, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Petticoats, and Shetland goods. 


ADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 259, Regent-street, London.—SCOTT and 
THOMSON (late Nunn) respectfully invite the attention 
of ladies to their carefully-selected and seasonable Stock 
¢ UNDERCLOTHING, including the most approved 
Crinolines, Corsets, &c. Baby Linen in every variety. 
Embroidery, Laces, and every novelty of the season, at 
the lowest possible prices. 


[)®4UGHT EXCLUDERS, for Doors and 
Sashes, from 2d. to 6d. per yard, at R. HELBRON- 
NER’S, 265, Regent-street, and 96, Newgate-street. 


Printed and published by GrorazE Mappick. 
All Advertisements and communications to be sent 
to the Offices, 2 and 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, in the 
parish of St, Bride, in the City ef London. 


